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Dura rudimenta. 
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TO MY MOTHER 

THIS IMPERFECT RECORD 

OF THE BRIGHTEST AND BRAVEST 

OF HER SONS 

IS LOVINGLY INSCRIBED. 
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Multas per gentes et multa p«r aequora ucctus 

Aduenio has misenis, frater, ad infcrtas, 
Vt te posCtemo donarem munerc mortis 

Et mutam nequicquam alloquerer cinerem, 
Quandoqnidem fortana mihi tete abstulit ipsum, 

Heu miset indigne frater adempte mihi, 
Nunc lameiiinterea haec pHsco quae more parentum 

Trailiia sunt tristi munere ad infcrias, 
Accipe fratemo inultum manantia fletu, 

Atque in peqieluum, frater, aue atque uale. 

Catullus, Carm. CI. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Yea, and will Fortune pick out, now ami Ihen. 

The best to be the anvils of her blows ; 

Great names are scarce, and yet indeed who knon-s 

Wliat greater souls have perished 'neatli (he stroke 

Of careless Fate ? Purblind are most of folk, 

The happy are the great ones of the earth 

Who ever give small heed to hapless worth : 

So goes the worlil, and this we needs must bear. 

Like eld and death ; yet were tliere some men there 

Who drank in silence to the memory 

Of those who failed on earth great men to be. 

Though better than the men who won the crown. 

aloRRls, Earthly Paradise, 

In the following pages will be found a selection from the 
writings of the late Major Laurence, preceded by a brief 
obituary notice. The first part consists of letters written 
during the Zulu War, some of which were published at the 
time in the London press. The second part contains a 
series of letters written from Thiotsc Heights, in the 
Leribe District, during the Basuto War. All of these 
have been previously published in the Diamond N'nvs, and 
one or two of them in various colonial papers. In the ,. 
third part will be found a few miscellaneous writings which 
it is thought that some of Major Laurence's friends m^y . 
be glad, to possess in a permanent form. At the end of 
the volume will be found an Appendix, containing some 



particulars of the action in which Major Laurence met his 
death, and a few extracts from the home and colonial 

There is little which can here be added with advantage 
to the brief biographical notice which follows this intro- 
duction. Those who knew the late Major I^urence will 
not need any reference from my pen to call to their 
remembrance his many bright and lovable qualities ; to 
those who had not the privilege of his friendship, a 
laudalio would be of little interest or meaning. In the 
bitter sorrow we experience when our nearest and dearest 
are prematurely taken from us, there is no more poignant 
element than that induced by the reflection that the world 
has lost a life than which few could less be spared, and 
that the world recks nothing of the sacrifice. "Non res, 
sed spes-" and how fair and promising was the hope afforded 
by the early years of him who is gone, I trust that the 
following pages, in some imperfect measure, will indicate 
to those who read them. The yearning for fame, or at all 
events for some posthumous recognition of departed merit, 
is strong; in every noble nature, and in all ages has supplied 
the surest incentive to the world's best work. Very strong, 
too, is the desire of those who remain behind that the 
departed genius, of which they themselves had watched 
the early blossom, and had trusted to witness the full 
flower expand, should not be entirely unrecognised by 
others; but, al^er all, we have to compel ourselves to 
realise that whether the memorj' of those who have gone 
before shall abide with many or with few, whether for long 
years or the briefest season, is in sooth a matter of infinite 

Cnnjjlc 



IX 

insignificance. In the pregnant words of In Memoriam : — 

We pass; the path that each man trod 

Is dim, or wiJl be dim, with weeds ; 

What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless &,\^ '; It rests with God. 
Oh, hollow tttailh of dying fame. 

Fade wholly, while the soul exults 

And self-infolds the large results 
Of force that would have forged a name. 

I regret that I have been unable to add to this notice 
a more detailed and more consecutive account of the 
campaign in Basutoland of the lefl wing of the Kimberley 
Horse, This corps was raised at Kimberley by Major 
Maxwell, in November of 1880, and consisted of four 
troops, commanded respectively by Captains Dojie, Tomes, 
Laurence, and Tucker. The two troops under the first- 
mentioned officers were the first to start for the front, and, 
owing to the disorderly behaviour of some of the troopers, 
got into a certain amount of trouble and disrepute while 
passing through the Free State. Captain Laurence, on 
first starting, had similar difficulties to contend against ; 
but the personal influence and ascendency which a brave, 
cool and competent officer is always able to exercise over 
his men — and which, in the case of Captain Laurence, a 
very young man in command of what at first seemed very 
unpromising raw material, was acquired and maintained 
throughout the campaign, on the march, in camp, and in 
action, in the most remarkable manner — soon made itself 
felt ; and by the time the troop reached Bloemfontein their 
state of discipline and efficiency was such as to elicit a 
high compliment from President Brand to the commanding 
C.oo;;le 



officer. On the corps arriving in the neighbourhood of 
Maseru, Major Maxwell transferred the command to Capt. 
Laurence, who was subsequently promoted to the tank of 
Major, with the pay and allowances of a commanding 
officer. At this time Major Bell, in command at Thlotse 
Heights, was very hard pressed by the rebels, and was 
sending urgent requests for relief. He had only a handful 
of men with him, consisting of Stanton's Horse and Native 
Police; he was completely hemmed in, and his supplies, 
both of food and ammunition, were nearly exhausted. The 
Kimberley Horse were ordered to relieve the place, and 
proceeded by forced marches to Ficksburg, Immediately 
on arriving there, Captain Laurence did a deed which has 
been described to the writer as one which not one man in 
a thousand would have attempted. He rode in his 
uniform into camp, a distance of about twelve miles, 
through a difficult country, with only a single civilian 
guide, and with the enemy surrounding him on every, 
side. He succeeded in joining the garrison, and after 
arranging with Major Hell the time and manner of the 
relief, he rode back and fought his way in at the' head of 
his men in the manner described in one of the letters 
reprinted in this volume. It was one of the most gallant 
and timely exploits of the whole war. "Had not the 
Kimberley Horse come in when they did," as Comman- 
dant Stanton graphically described the situation to the 
writer, "we must infallibly have been sviaHmved." I 
regret to have to add that, as is too often the case in 
colonial warfare, but little credit was given for this 
achievement, A Router's telegram to the English papers. 



by some extraordinary blundering, stated that " Leribe 
had been relieved by Colonel WaveH"(!); and the Briga- 
dier-General published an order, regretting that so much 
ammunition had been expended in the attack. 

During the following months the Kimberley Horse saw 
a good deal of fighting, of which a graphic account will 
be found below. It is an unfortunate circumstance that 
there was no other correspondent with the garrison at 
Thlotse Heights; for Major Laurence was necessarily 
reticent in his letters about his own share in the work that 
was done. According to the testimony, given in the most 
generous and ungrudging manner, not only of his own 
comrades, but of the commanding officers of other corps, 
he was always the life and sou! of the little force in that 
northern camp, and his men followed with enthusiasm a 
leader whose only fault was an apparent insensibility to 
personal danger. For his men he was always careful ; 
but he thought it necessary, whenever there was fighting 
to be done, himself to set an example of daring, and not 
to count the risk. His memory, I believe, will long be 
cherished, not only by dear friends at home, and by those 
who learned to know and love him during his residence 
at Kimberley, but also by many of the comrades amid 
whom the closing scenes of his life were passed, who 
proved his worth in the rongh school of arms, and to 
whom fell the last sad privilege of bearing him, when he 
had met the death he would himself have chosen, to a 
soldier's grave at Thlotse Heights. 

P. M. L. 
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OBITUARY NOTICE. 



THE DEATH OF MAJOR W. M. LAURENCE. 



i News, March 23>id, iSSi.) 
We cannot permit our paper to appear this morning without 
some few words, written in haste and in most keen sorrow, 
touching (he loss which has been sustained, to ourselves irrepar- 
able, to the community most great, in the good and gallant 
young officer who commanded the Kimberley Horse at Thlotsi 
Heights. His eloqaent pen is silenced for ever, and he, who 
chronicled so feelingly and well many a brave soldier's death, 
has now met his own fate in action, valiantly leading on the 
men of whom he was so proud, and on whose exploits he loved 
to dwell. After the first bitterness of bereavement is past, 
the pen of a mourning relative may perhaps be able to furnish 
us with some further record of the late Editor of this journal. 
At present we can only supply our readers with a few particulars 
of the past life and career of one whom to know was to love, 
one who, had he been spared by providence, would assuredly have 
left the mark of his bright genius and fearless spirit on the 
annals of our land. 

William Moorsom Laurence was bom on December 32nd, 
1855, and was therefore little more than 25 years of age. He 
was the second son of the Rev. Perceval Laurence, Rector of 
Walesby, in Lincolnshire, and Isabella his wife. His mother 
was the daughter of Capt, Moorsom, of the Eoyal Engineers, a 
man of eminence in. his profession, and grand-daughter of 
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Admiral Sir Robert Moorsom, whose name appears on the page 
of historj- as the brave commander of the " Revenge," at the 
Battle of Trafylgar. 

The subject of this notice was named after a dear uncle and 
godfather, who perished leading his men in the final Relief of 
Lucknow, under Outram and Havelock. At the age of 23, 
Wiliiam Robert Moorsom, of the S^nd Light Infantry, had 
covered himself with honour, and when he met his death held 
the responsible position of Deputy-As si slant Quartermaster- 
General in Outram's army. During the Indian Mutiny he had 
been nine times wounded in the field and thirteen times honour- 
ably mentioned in public despatches, and few careers of fairer 
promise than his were ever prematurely cut off in the path of 
duty gloriously performed. Her Majesty the Queen, who had 
read with deep interest many of tlie letters he had written home, 
ex[»«5Eed to the late Sir Charles Phipps her deep sorrow at the 
loss of "that fine young Moorsom," before she could refer to the 
good public news which had arrived by the same mail The 
officers of his reginient inscribed a window to his memory in the 
Cathedral of Rochester, where his father lived ; in Westminster 
Abbey, among the seven heroes of the mutiny to whom over the 
great west window a similar memorial has been raised, his name 
is found. His nephew and godson, who took a peculiar pride 
in the honourable name he bore, has now followed in his foot- 
steps. He, too, has found a soldier's grave in a distant land- 
he, too, has lefl nothing to the mourners who remain, but to 
cherish the memory of one of the brightest and most loveable 
spurits that ever dwelt for a while in mortal tenement. " Whom 
the gods love Jie young," — from the labours and sorrows of this 
weary world he is now exempt. His body is numbered with 
the dead, but among some of those who knew and loved him 
(and the former as we have said necessarily implied the latter) 
his memory will abide for evermore. 
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The early youth of Major Laurence was one of singular, and 
we had almost said unequalled promise. In all the manly sports 
of bDyhcM>d he excelled. In scientific pursuits he took great 
delight i and he was a rare adept at all ingenious arts such as 
printing, turning and carpentering, of which few boys appreciate 
as he did the beauty and utility. He was a thoroughly sound 
classical and English scholar, as is sufficiently proved by his 
writings in our columns, replete as they were with pointed allu- 
sion and illustration, never obtrusively paraded, but always 
happily applied, and for which he trusted entirely to the stores 
of a most accurate and unfailing memory. He was one of those 
rarely gifted men who never forget a fact once learnt, and what- 
ever subject he treated, he adorned by a rich play of fancy and 
a quiet but most genuine humour. At the private school at 
which his education began, he carried everything before him, 
and was the pride alike of his masters and companions. At 
Haileybury, where he afterwards entered, he obtained the first 
open scholarship at the age of eleven years, though it was open 
to all candidates under the age of thirteen. While there, among 
other distinctions, he gained, when in one of the lower forms, a 
prize for Latin verse, which had always previously been awarded 
to a competitor in the 6th or highest form. * Had he proceeded 
to the University of Cambridge, where more than one of his 
brothers, vastly his inferior as well in scholarship as in general 
ability, has since then obtained high honours, we believe he 
might have assured himself the position of senior classic. He 
was destined originally for the Indian Civil Service, but afterwards 
turned his attention in preference to the Indian School of Engin- 
eering, for which candidates were trained at Cooper's Hill. In 
either branch of the service he could not have failed to distin- 

" The verses here refened lo will be found on a subsequent 
page, — Ed. 
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guish himself. Uixfortunately, as it proved in the event, a private 
tutor, with whom he was then reading, was anxious to gain credit 
through so gifted a pupil, and persuaded him as a mere test of 
h is powers to enter for an examination for admittance into that 
branch of the Imperial Army then known as the Control Depart- 
ment. Without a single day of special preparation he accepted 
the trial. There were some six hundred candidates for twenty 
vacancies ; William Laurence gained the second place. He 
was then barely seventeen years of age, and the youngest certainly 
of the successful, possibly among all the candidates. The 
attractions of a commission in the military service of the Crown, 
the pecuniary advantages held out, and the iionourable desire 
to attain an independent position at an early age, induced him, 
with the reluctant consent of liis family, to accept the appoint- 
ment he had so lightly won. For some years he was quartered 
at Alderstiot and Woolwich, doing work which afforded no 
wdrthy field for his rare abilities, but winning the admiration 
and affection of all wjth whom he was brought in contact. Among 
his comrades of the mess, so varied and striking were his 
acquirements, and so ready his willingness to render genial help 
to others when appealed to for information on any conceivable 
subject, that he used sometimes to go by the playful but charac- 
teristic nickname of " Young General Knowledge." 

At length, when the Zulu War broke out, he seemed to have 
obtained the opportunity, for which he so keenly longed, of 
distinguishing himself in the field. He was one of the first 
officers sent out, and he was honourably mentioned in the news- 
paper press at the time for the zeal and skill which he displayed 
in orgs-nizing the transport service. Had it not been for an 
accident which confined him to quarters at Maritzburg, he would 
probably have been on the field of Isandlilwana or among the 
heroic defenders of Rorke's Drift. As it was, he was among the 
first at that period of terrible anxiety to relieve the tension of 
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the public mind at home as to the state of affairs in Natal. 
Several most interesting letters from his pen appeared itj the 
columns of the Dail-j News. They were read with eagerness, 
partially copied in other papers, aiid commented on in the leading 
columns of that journuL A lelegram which he sent to the same 
paper first conveyed to England the important intelligence of 
the relief of our garrison at Ekowe. Shortly afterwards he had 
an imfortunate difference with some of the local military author- 
ities, some letters severely criticising their administration which 
he had never written being attributed to his pen. Inconsequence 
he believed, probably correctly, that he was deliberately detained 
at the base of operations, instead of sharing the dangers of the 
front ; and his literary abilities having by this time been rec(^- 
niied in more than one quarter, he determined to resign his 
commission, and proceed with the advancing column as a special 
correspondent. After the war was over he accepted an offer of 
journalistic work at Kimberley. How good and honest and 
useful his work among us has been since then is a topic on which 
we do not care now to dwell. To his energy and perseverance, 
often under circumstances of difficulty and discouragement, 
this journal owes all that it now is, and many who read these 
lines will be able to bear witness to the value of his labours. We 
can say no more at the present moment. Out of a full heart 
many words do not freely come ; and we have probably written 
enough to give our readers some imperfect idea of what tnanner 
of man he was who has passed away, and of the heavy loss which 
South Africa has sustained, in this hour of darkness and of trial, 
by the untimely fate of that good and brave officer and gentleman, 
William Moorsom Laurence. 
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SELECTED CORRESPONDENCE. 



Part I. — The Zulu War. 



PitUnnaritzburg, faniiary 36th, 
Long before you receive this letter the telegraph will have 
informed you of the terrible disaster which has overtaken the 
British arms at the very outset of our African campaign. We , 
have suffered no less than the almost total destruction of an 
English regiment, tc^ether with a number of volunteers and 
native levies. As farasat present has been ascertained, a force 
consisting of six companies — out of a total of eight— of the ist 
battalion of the 24th, one company of the 2nd battalion of the 
24th, a detachment of the Royal Artillery, consisting of two guns 
and a rocket battery, some 100 or 150 mounted volunteers, 
(European colonists^, and native levies to the number of about 
500, has been utterly destroyed, the only survivors being two 
officers (whites), and about 30 men of the native levies, and 
possibly half-a-dozen of the mounted volunteers. At present we 
do not know of the escape of a single officer or man of either the 
, 24th— that is, of the companies engaged, as enumerated above — 
or the Artillery ; in fact there is too much reason to believe that 
every man has perished. The number of officers reported as 
killed is upwards of thirty \ the number of soldiers is probably 

■ Reprinted from the Daily News, March 3rd, 1879. 
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about a thousand. The grief which this terrible news has caused 
both among the troops here and in the various other corps it is 
impossible to describe. There is scarcely one among the ofHc6rs 
who have fallen that I did not know personally, and two or three 
of them were among my dearest friends. Poor Stuart Smith of 
the Artillery, whom 1 also knew, was killed in the act of spiking 
his second gun. Truly a hero's death. 

Although the catastrophe thus produced has cost us such a 
terrible loss of life, the loss to the enemy, as I need scarcely say, 
was infinitely greater. An eye-witness told me that poor Stuart 
Smith, before he was assegaied, sent thirty rounds of canister at 
point-blank range from his two guns through the dense mass6s 
of Zulus that came down upon them. Never, I think, in the 
whole history of our artillery can guns have been more stoutly 
served until they were only abandoned with life itself, the gunners 
spending their last few moments in making the capture useless to 
the enemy. The Zulus left more than 3,000 dead on the field, 
and probably carried away upwards of 6fioo wounded. They 
afterwards attacked an isolated company of the 24th, which was 
entrenched, though only in a very rough-and-ready fashion, on 
this side the Tugela, at a place called Borke's Drift, and were 
beaten off after ten hours fighting with heavy loss; however, 
they burnt the hospital, which was outside the entrenchment, and 
killed the sick men who were unable to leave it, as well as the 
doctor in charge. 

As regards myself personally, I have been laid up for more 
than a fortnight with a broken ankle, caused by a horse slipping 
with me and falling on it Since this accident occurred I have 
not been able to leave my quarters ; otherwise I probably should 
have been up at the front whfin this disaster took place. As it 
is, although the broken bone appears to be Joining very satis- 
factorily, the doctor gives me no hope of being able to get about 
ag^n for another fortnight at least. It is, however, satisfactory 
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to reflect that, as for some weeks to come our operations are 
likely to be substantially confined to those of a defensive char- 
acter, I am not likely to miss many episodes in the war of much 
importance. . 

It is ditficult to write about anything else just now, as my 
sole interest is concentrated in the hope of gettiitg an autheniic 
list of those who have been lost, and hoping against hope for 
the safety of those whose fate is still doubtful. At the same time, 
I must not conclude this letter without giving you some account 
of the state of feeling which prevails in the colony, more es- 
pecially as it is probable that many exajjgerated rumours, either 
in circulation here or manufactured at the Cape, will be tele- 
graphed home. Preparations are being made by the colonial 
authorities to defend this place, but fortunately there is not 
much probability of its being attacked. The Zulus, indeed, 
suffered much too severely in the recent engagement to be likely 
to resume the offensive for some time to come. I say " fortun- 
ately," because there is a most extraordinary apathy among the 
townspeople here, or, to put the matter more precisely, the 
worthy bui^esses of Pietermaritiburg all detest one another so 
much that they arc perfectly incapable of making any united 
movement. The fact will seem to your readers almost incred- 
ible, but while Durban, the port ofNatal, which has a population 
considerably smaller than this town, and is farther from the 
danger, has organized two corps of volunteers for local defence 
mustering between them nearly 700 men, Pictermaritzburg has 
only been able to raise 130 men for a "toivn guard" ; and the 
real reason for this want of public spirit is that the Mayor, who 
in his official capacity is raising the guard,is personally unpopular, 
I suppose it would be difficult to cit^ a case in which " cliquism " 
had been carried further than, in the face of such a crisis, it has 
been carried by the inhabitants of this place. However, there 
is no probability of the place being attacked except by roving 
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bodies or unorganized bands of tlie enemy, against whom the 
fort can be held with the greatest ease. The worst misfortune 
which can happen here is for the inhabitants to ha\e to leave 
their houses to be burnt, while they themselves take refuge in 
the fort ; and even this could be avoided, and Che whole place 
put in a posture of defence, if there were the least sign of public 
spirit and energetic resolution among the citizens. 

The position of scattered colonists settled in the outlying 
country districts is undoubtedly more serious. What they have 
chiefly to fear is not the raids of the troops of Cetewayo, but the 
uncertain attitude of the Zulus settled in Natal. The majority 
of these— and their number is very considerable— have from time 
to time crossed the Tugela and settled under the protection of 
the British flag, in order to escape from the barbarities of their 
own monarch, and the stringent, harassing, and at the same time 
capricious discipline with which he makes the lives of his sub- 
jects a burden to them. They have bten influenced, in short, 
not, or at all events not in the first instance, by loyalty to our- 
selves, but liy fear of Cetewayo. How will this feeling, which still, 
it cannot be doubted, is a substantial factor in determining their 
action, be affected by the tidings of the' calamity of the Z2nd? 
If they believe, as many of them probably do believe, that not- 
withstanding this check the ultimate success of the British arms 
is assured, we may reckon on their fidelity ; if on the contrary 
they leap to the conclusion that Cetewayo is on the eve of ful- 
filling his threats and avenging himself for the insults which he 
complains of having received from our functionaries and from 
the Boers, whose cause, in many respects I fear a distinctly bad 
cause, circumstances have compelled us to some extent to es- 
pouse, by expelling the Uritish from Natal— if such is their idea, 
that instinct of fear which 1 have already indicated as the pre- 
dominant motive for the conduct of these people may perhaps 
induce them to rebel against us, in order to make their peace 
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with Cetewayo. I have tried to put the question in as few words 
as possible ; and as it is obviously impossible to speak with confi- 
dence of the line of argument which such people will adopt, it 
must be admitted that until the expected reinforcements arrive 
the position of affairs throughout the colony is such as to justify 
grave anxiety and to require no precautions to be neglected for 
ensuring the safety of the white population. 

Under such circumstances one problem which deserves im- 
mediate consideration is the question of what ought to be done 
with the native levies. The Government have been rather afraid 
of these levies from the first, and, perhaps fortunately, issued 
rifles to only to per cent, of them, the rest being armed with 
assegais and shield. Both in the previous engagements and in 
the disastrous fight on the Tugela they seem, from all 1 hear, 
to have behaved very well ; but under present circumstances it 
will probably be regarded as the most prudent course to disband 
them, at all events for the present. It has been proposed to 
form a regiment of Coolies (Hindus), to whom the same objec- 
tions do not apply, as they cordially detest the " Kaffirs." There 
are a large number of them here, and it is believed that among 
them are a fair proportion of old Sepoys who have served in the 
Mutiny, and who probably would make good soldiers. Cape- 
town is now entirely denuded of troops, the garrison duties there 
being performed by local volunteers. As yet, happily, there has 
been no rumour of disturbances in any part of the "old colony." 
The Gcalekas, under Kreli, who it will be remembered were 
completely defeated in British Kaffraria some months ago, seem 
to have definitely made up their minds to submit to British 
authority ; and Secocoeni — pronounced Sekoony — whose suc- 
cessful war with the Dutch in the Transvaal led to the "rectifi- 
cation " of our frontier in that direction, and who, it has been 
generally supposed, has all along maintained some sort of tacit 
understanding uith Cetewayo, and whose position Lord Chelms- 



ford, before the present war began, thought it imprudent to 
attack, has as yet given no sign of intention to take the offensive. 
Still, as Colonel Wood's column, which formerly occupied the 
"debatcable land " in the Luneberg district, andthence threatened 
Secocoeni, is now in Zululand, we cannot feel perfectly safe in 
this direction, more especially as it is impossible to reckon on 
any help, even for the purposes of local defence, from the Boers, 
who have not yet reconciled themselves to the British annex- 
ation. With so much uncertainty around us, and dangers, 
formidable through their indetiniteness, menacing from every 
quarter, all we can hope to do for the present is to maintain 
peace within the borders of the colony until we receive that 
help from home which the gravity of the situation renders of 
imperative necessity. 



LETTER II. 

ON THE DEFENSIVE.' 

Pietermaritiburg, February 3nd. 
Since I wrote to you last the people here, and I believe in 
other parts of the colony as well, seem to a great extent to have 
got over their temporary scare. I cannot, of course, say either 
that there is no anxiety or no reason for anxiety ; but the appre- 
hension of the immediate advance of the Zulus no longer exists. 
It is not likely that Cetewayo, after losing such an enormous 
number of the bravest of his warriors in the fight at Isardula and 
the attack on Borke's Drift, will be in any immediate hntry to 
resume the offensive ; and, indeed, the way in which the laiter 
place was successfully defended, almost at a moment's notice, 
against overwhelming odds, seems to furnish the most convincing 

* Reprinted from Daily Neas, March 7tli, 1879. 
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proof, if proof were needed, that the Zulus, like all other savages, 
brave though they are, are utterly unable to make any impression 
' on intrench nients, however rudely and rapidly constructed. In 
point of fact, scarcely any of the enemy have been seen in Natal ; 
and no town or village has been attacked up to the present date. 
Nothing is being done here now, and we are simply waiting for 
the reinforcements from home which will no doubt be sent as 
soon as the news of the late disaster reaches England. What 
we particularly want, for purposes of reconnoitring and rapid 
inter-conimunication, is three or four regiments of native cavalry 
from India ; but unless the war in Afghanistan is brought to a 
successful issue more speedily than seems to be at present antici- 
pated, I suppose that the Government will find it very difficult 
to spare troops from India at the present moment. In any case, 
everybody seems to be agreed that cavalry of some sort we must 
have before the advance into Zululand can be resumed. It was 
only by reason of their being mounted that the Doers, indifferent 
soldiers as they are, were able to make any stand against the 
natives in the last war ; but on any help from them it is unfor- 
tunately impossible under present circumstances, as I explained 
in my last letter, for us to reckon. 

The three companies of the 4th Foot which were stationed 
at Capetown arrived here this afternoon, and the garrison of 
King William's Town are expected to reach Durban in a special 
steamer to-morrow or on Tuesday. Besides these reinforcements 
the General has received offers of mounted volunteers from the 
Orange Free State and from the Diamond Fields, both of which 
have been accepted. The Government have shown great energy 
in the arrangements made for sending their demand for further 
troops to the Home Government as quickly as possible. They 
despatched a special steamer for St. Vincent on Monday last, 
which it is expected will arrive there about the 6th inst.; and 
they have also started a steamer to Zanzibar, in order to catch 
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one of the British India Company's boats, which will telegraph 
home from Aden ; if she does not catch the other steamer at 
Zanzibar she will go on to Aden herself. We have also sent to 
Mauritius for as many men as can be spared from there ; but 
this will be a very small number, as I believe there are only 
three companies at present stationed in the island. 

The present military position may be summed up in a very 
few words. Colonel Pearson's column remains at Ekowe, the 
furthest point in Zululand to which we have as yet advanced ; 
while Colonel Wood is posted at a point to the south of the 
Bemba Mountains, whence communications can be maintained 
with Eorke's Drift, while the districts of Helpmakaar and 
Utrecht arc sufficiently covered- The headquarter column 
remains at Rorke's Drift, only the mounted men having 
been sent back to Helpmakaar owing to a number of 
horses having been lost through sickness. When the reinforce- 
ments from Mauritius and the Cape arrive the garrisons at 
Greytown, Stanger, and Durban, as well as in this city, will be 
strengthened, and Helpmakaar will probably become once more 
the main camp for No. 3 column. The General, together with 
Colonel Lanyon, the administrator of Griqualand West, and Sir 
Arthur Phayre, the late Governor of Mauritius, are still here, 
but Lord Chelmsford's present intention is to leave again for 
the Border early next week. The whole Border line is now 
thoroughly patrolled by Kaffir contingents and mounted troops, 
so that it will be practically impossible for any larjje body of the 
Zulus to penetrate the cordon without meeting with resistance 
and plenty of notice being given. The Tugela, owing to the 
recent rains, has begun to rise, which will be a further difficulty 
for the enemy to surmount. 

As regards the late disaster, I am sorry to say that the more 
detailed accounts which we have now received no longer permit 
us to hope that any among the regulars have escaped whc)se 
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fate was at first considered doubtful. The only regular officers 
who were present and got safely away were Captains Gardner 
and Essex, and Lieutenants Cochraoe and Smith-Dorrien, all 
of whom were employed on transport duties. There are a 
number of very sad stories about the engagement, all more or 
less satisfactorily authenticated, which have reached us here one 
after the other. One of them is terribly touching. It seems 
that when all was over, the ammunition being exhausted and 
nothing remaining for our men to do but to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible, a desperate but triumphant effort was made 
to save the colours from the foe. Melville, the adjutant of the 
i-24th, and Coghill, Sir Bartle Frere's A.D.C., managed to fight 
their way through the enemy who were surrounding them, 
Melville having torn the colours from the poles and carried them 
off. They reached the Buffalo Rivcr-about nine miles off— in 
safety, though closely pursued by the enemy ; but in attempting 
to swim the river both their horses were carried away by the 
stream, and they just succeeded in reaching the opposite bank 
still grasping the colours, where they were so exhausted that 
they were unable to get any further. A volunteer, who had been 
with them up to this time, with difficulty etTected his escape, 
being, of course, unable to give them any assistance in their 
defenceless condition, and the last he saw of them was that a 
crowd of the enemy was closing round them. The distress here 
is something terrible ; i believe there is scarcely a family in the 
town thai had not some relation or friend among the volunteers 
who were lost, and I believe there are no less than iifly soldiers' 
widows here. A subscription is being got up on their behalf. 
Among the officers who are missing eleven or twelve were 
married men — one of them had only just been married, 

I don't think 1 could conscientiously recommend this country 
to your readers as a desirable place of residence. Pietennaritr- 
burg itself is not a bad place, and the climate isexcellent. The 
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town, which is 2,000 feet above the sea, stands in a valley com- 
plelely surrounded by undulating hilb. It is not a large town 
from the point of view of population, but very large in area, as 
almost every house has a large garden round it, with any num- 
ber of trees. There is plenty of elbow-room at Pietermaritzburg. 
The vegetation is most luxuriant. When I first arrived here, 
peaches, grapes and apricots innumerable were ripening in a 
garden round our mess ; while pineapples are to be seen growing 
like strawberries at home, and are used — as box is used in 
England — for a border to the garden paths. We are now in 
full summer, or rather the season which here goes by that name, 
the only difference that I can discover between summer and 
winter being that it both rains and thunders in summer, and 
does neither in winter. 

Still, notwithstanding all these natural advantages, the people 
do not seem to be able to make the most of their opportunities, 
or use their resources in a practical manner. I should think 
that the difficulties of housekeeping must be enoimous ; for 
example, with a climate in which almost any fruit in the world 
will grow without any trouble, every ounce of jam that you eat 
is brought from England. Why the people neglect to preserve 
their apricots and pineapples is more than I can say j but if 
attacked ort the point they would probably reply— such is the 
base ingratitude of the colonial mind — that the presence of the 
Imperial troops has caused so great an advance in the price of 
all comestibles, including sugar, that preserving is out of the 
question. Abandoning, then, the jam question, I join issue with 
the colonists on the subject of tarts ! for I have discovered that 
if ever we have a tart it is invariably made out of fruit potted at 
home. Grapes will grow here without any difficulty; but they 
never think of making wine. The only stuff they manufacture 
is some horrible mixture known as Natal rum, which I believe 
would kill the most robust of horses, and which, if it resembles 
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any other liquor under the sun, can only be described as a 
degenerate cousin of what used to be known in the European 
market as " Cape Port." Again, while cattle are so numerous 
that a man's wealth is calculated, like Job's, by the number of 
his flocks and herds, there is not a pound of butter fit to eat in 
the country ; cream, of course, is an unknown luxury ; and so on 
ad infinitum. I mention these details as calculated to give you 
some idea of the stuff these colonists are made of. They are 
simply, in my humble judgment, the laiiest lot in the world ; 
they all want a war with the Zulus, just as the New Zealanders 
used, under the old system, to bs constantly eager for a brush 
with the Maories ; and I venture to say that tlic whole popu- 
lation is not woriha tithe of the blood which has been shed in their 
defence. I speak, perhaps, out of the bitterness of my heart ; but 
when I think how one of the finest regiments in the service was 
utterly destroyed less than a fortnight ago, I cannot help wishing 
that before this war was commenced the whole colony had been in 
the place which a celebrated statesman once indicated as the 
most fitting receptacle for the perennial grievances of "the sister 
isle." 



LETTER III. 

WAITING FOR REINFORCEMENTS 

Pit-termariisburg, ijlk March, tSj^. 
We are just reaching the end of a very anxious period. From 
the 24.th January, when the news of the fatal day of Isandlwana 
reached Maritiburg. until the end of last month, we have been 
in a state of perpetual scare. Almost every week a report has 
come from the border to the effect that a large Zulu impi— 
AnglicS army— is on the other side of the Tugela, preparing to 
cross the moment the river gets low enough for the purpose. 
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It must be understood (liat in South Africa rivers have a waj' of 
rising and falling' some four or five feet in as many hours, and 
that on the slightest possible provocation. Well, the river goes 
down, the "drifts" become passable, and the impi does not 
cross : and the burgesses of Maritzburg, who have been buying 
potted meat and preserved vegetables with a view of "going 
into laager," proceed to get rid of their eatables in the best 
possible market. I should explain that a "laager" is a word of 
very wide signification, and includes every sort of temporary 
fortification, I believe it was originally applied lo the tempo- 
rary defence which the early Dutch colonists used invariably to 
construct when in an enemy's country by fastening theit wagons 
together in a circle. The Maritzburg laager is a much more 
pretentious erection ; it consists of aboiit two acres of houses, 
including the General Post Office and other Government build- 
ings, joined where necessary with a wall of sandbags and 
planking, with the exception of where the main street of the city 
cuts it in two ; here the planking only extends across the pave- 
ment, and it was proposed, in the event of an attack, to fill the 
intervening space with wagons, on the Dutch system. The 
windows of all the houses in the laager are planked and loop- 
holed ; the planking looks very substantial, but truth compels 
me to state that a gentleman of my acquaintance succeeded in 
firing a composite candle through it from a sporting gun. 

A week ago the Natal public heard with great satisfaction 
that H.M.S. TiiHwr had arrived at Durban with the 57th regiment 
on board, from Ceylon, and on the i8th inst . we were informed 
by telegraph from Cape Town that tlie Union Steamer Pretoria 
had arrived there with the 91st Highlanders ; she is expected at 
Durban to-morroiv. The arrival of these reinforcements and the 
promptitude with which the demand for help from home was 
complied with has caused great satisfaction here, and has put 
the colonists in better humour with the Imperial Government 
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than they have been for some time. In fact, since the disaster 
of Isandlwana the feeling has been very bitter against the home 
authorities, a feeling which was mainly due to the fact that 
several of the Natal Carbineers— a corps belonging to this town, 
and possessing of course, a large number offriends and relations 
here— were killed in that engagement. Now the Matitzbut^ians 
were very glad that the volunteers should act as Imperial Cavalry 
when they thought there was to be merely a " military prom- 
enade " through Zululand ; but as soon as the disaster occurred 
and " the Carbineers " were cut up, they awoke to the fact that 
the British Government should have sent Cavalry out in the 
first instance into a country where mounted scouts are absolutely 
indispensable, especially as it was well known that both H. E, 
the High Commissioner and the Lieut, General had represented 
the necessity of that arm of the service. 

The military position at present may be summed up as 
follows : — The head quarters of No. I column, under command 
of Colonel Pearson, late of the Buffs, were on the march for 
Etshowe — about 13 miles from Fort Pearson, Tugcla mouth, and 
close to one of Ketchwayo's military kraals— on the 22nd 
January, when they were attacked by the Zulus almost at the 
same time as the other column at Isandlwana. Pearson, how- 
ever, was better prepared, or was attacked by a weaker force, 
and succeeded in beating them offwifh trifling loss, and continued 
his march to Etshowe, where he was already enirenched when 
he received news of the defeat of the Head Quarter Column, 
the General leaving it to his Jiscrefion whether he would retreat 
to Fort Pearson, or hold on to his position until tlie arrival of 
reinforcements from England. He decided upon remaining, 
sending however his mounted men and horses back to the forts 
at the Lower Tugela ; he was then supposed to have full pro- 
visions for two months, but the men's rations have been slightly 
redticed, and it is now calculated that the garrison of Etshowe 



will experience no inconvenience for want of provisions until 
the 4th April, and it is confidently expected that they will be 
relieved within the next fortnight. In the meantime practically 
the only communication with Colonel Pearson has been by 
native runners, of whom some have been unfortunately inter- 
cepted and killed by the Zulus, who are at present in great force 
between the Lower Tugela and Etshowe. Within the last few 
days, however, a tolerably successful experiment has been made 
of communicating with the besieged garrison by flashing a 
mirror in the sun. The following is the latest message irom 
Etshowe :— " Capt. Campbell, Etshowe, to Rear-Admiral, 
Durban. Understood signals. — Is a convoy coming? — Are 
trying with a screen for replying." This is dated gih March. 
I should add that the garrison under Colonel Pearson consists 
of the head quarters and live companies of the Buffs, two or 
three companies of the 99th, and the Naval Brigade from H.M.S, 

No. 2 Column no longer exists. It was intended to fomi a 
column under Colonel Durnford, R.E., to cross the Tugela at 
the Middle Drift, and not to unite with the head quarter column 
until after entering the Zulu country; it was found, however, 
that the Drift was impassable, and the column, which consisted 
entirely of natives, was ordered to Helpmakaar, Co join the head 
quarter column. 

The head quarter column was originally termed No. 3, and 
still retains its designation, although it is now the second. Its 
head quarters are at Rorkc's Drift, under command of Colonel 
Glyn,C.B.,I-24Ch liegiment. The column itself, since ils retreat 
from Zululand, has been scattered about diflerent posts on this 
side of the border ; the regular troops and volunteers are at 
Ladysmith, Dundee, Helpmakaar, and Rorke's Drift, while what 
remains of the Native Contingent are at Sand Spruit under 
the command of Major Bengough, 77th, and at Krans Kop 
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under Captain Cherry, 32nd. lloth these posts are on the 
border, and whenever the river is low arc in hourly expectation 
of nn attack. Writing of the Head Quarter Column naturally 
brings up the oft-repeated question, who was responsible for 
that terrible disaster, which will be remembered with $hamc 
and yet with pride as long as the Uritish army exists ? Your 
readers are probably by this time in possession of full official 
reports on the subject, and, as regards official information, arc 
better off than we are here. lint even at the risk of telling a 
twice-told tale, I consider it my duly to give the opinion that 
generally prevails here on the subject. That opinion is 
that it was no one man's blunder, but that it was a 
a case of gross blundering all round. To begin with the 
highest authority of all, a book was published here by the 
orders of the Lieut.-Gener.il commanding, entitled "Regula- 
tions for Field Forces in South Africa." In that book it is 
distinctly laid down that under no circumstances whatever was 
a camp to be formed, even for a single night, without being 
fortifiedorcnti-enchsdinsomeway. Thecampat Isandlwanawas 
formed by the General himself on the 21st January, The General ' 
slept in camp that night, and no attempt whatever was made to 
entrench it. It is certainly reported that His Excellency left 
orders with Colonel PuUeine 10 entrench the camp, when he 
started from it at 6 a.m. on the 22nd, but this is inconsistent 
with the undoubted fact that he gave orders to Colonel Pulleine 
to strike the camp and follow him as soon as possible. At alwut 
10 or II a.m., the General beiag then not more than five miles 
distant, the attack began ; heavy firing was heard at about (he 
ho»r mentioned by the Head Quarter .Staff, who had with them 
the whole of the 2-24th Regt. and some mounted volunteeis, an 
ample force to have changed the fortune of the day if they had 
only returned the moment the firing was heard. I have it on 
most indisputable authority that the fighting did not cease until 



nearly 5 p.m. that evening. At about the same hour the 
Lietit. -General with a few mounted men was proceeding back 
to the camp to sec if it was all right ; when he came in sight 
the enemy were engaged in plundering the camp, the last white 
man having been killed. His Excellency had then to retrace 
his steps for some distance to fetch the 2-24th Regt., who had re- 
mained at the point to which they had advanced, and it was 
after 7 when they at last occupied the camp and found the 
mutilated bodies of Soo Englishmen lying round it. As regards 
the blundering which took place after the departure of the Staff, 
the evidence is less clear, almost all tlie officers who were pre- 
sent being dead. T!)e "man in the street" here 1 /ill tell you 
that it was all the fault of Colonel Durnford ; but the colonists 
have always disliked Colonel Durnford for two reasons : in the 
first place they say — I believe it is utterly untrue— that he lost his 
head in the brush he had withLaiigaiilabele's people in 187331 the 
Uushman's River pass, where three of the Natal Carbineers 
were killed ; and in the second place he was intimate with the 
Bishop of Natal. At any rate this much is certain that 
he only ariived some time after the fight had commenced, and 
whether it was he or poor Pulleine who was responsible for the 
i-24th beingscattercdallover the field, will never bereally known. 
It is known that he Luade an attempt with all the mounted men 
he could get together to break the left horn of the Zulu anny . 
and men who are experienced in Zulu warfare say that this was 
the very best thing that could have been done under the cir- 
cumstances, the Zulus usually taking flight if one of the horns 
is at all cut up, while they will stand the loss of any number of 
men from their centre. Unfortunately there can be no doubt 
that the i-a4th were scattered all over the battle-field skirmish- 
ing ; that the companies were destroyed one by one ; and that 
the poor fellows had not even the satisfaction of dying together. 
No. 4 Column, under command of Colonel Evelyn Wood, 
CIS., still retains the ground that it has won in the enemy's 
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country ; having entered Zululand on the north, its line of ad- 
vance is southerly, but is not yet sufficiently advanced to have 
had touch of a large Zulu army, nearly all the Zulu regiments 
being either at the King's chief kraal, or enijiloyed in watching 
Colonel Pearson at Etshowe. The name of Colonel Wood's. 
present camp is Kambula ; it is distant about 35 miles from 
Utrecht and 30 from Luneberg. Oham, Ketchwayiys brother, 
who is reported to be frieniily to the English, surrendered to 
Major Tucker, 80th Regiment, at Luneberg on-the 7th inst. ; 
his surrender has verj- little significance as he has only brought 
in some 300 tightirg men, the whole of the rest of his men, said 
to be some io,ooo, being now at Ketchwayo's kraal, and having 
been engaged at Isandiwana. 

The fifth column under under Col. Rowlands is still further 
north (head-quarters at Derby), and has only had one slight 
skirmish up to the present. 

As if Natal had not enough trouble on her hands already, 
we have received intelligence to-day that Morosi's tribe, living 
in British Basutoland on the Cape Colony side of Natal, have 
broken into open rebellion. The British Resident in Basutoland 
has had to lly for his life, and his house has been sacked by 
the rebels. There does not seem to be any fear at present of 
Morosi's example being followed by anymore of his country- 
men, in which case the rebellion will be put down with little 
difficulty. He has been a British subject since 1861. 

His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere leaves this afternoon for 
Pretoria, Transvaal. His train consists of some seven carri- 
ages, wagons, &c., drawn by about so horses and 58 mules, all 
the property of the Imperial Government. A High Commis- 
sioner is evidently a somewhat expensive luxury. The idea, I 
believe, is that it is cheaper to keep the Transvaal Boers quiet 
vrith champagne and sherry than with Martini-Henry's and 
Woolwich guns. 
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On Sunday week an officer of the Native Contingent rode in 
here from Krans Kop, bringing despatches from the officer com- 
manding there, to the effect that some of Kctchwayo's induiias 
(headmen) had come down to the river with a message from the 
King, ofwhichthcfollowingisanana!j'sis; — Ketchwayostate3 that 
he had no idea thai an invasion of his country was to be com- 
menced i that he always intended to comply with Sir Bartle 
Frerc's ultimatum ; that as he had received no answer to his 
request for more time to collect the cattle demanded as a fine 
for raids on Natal committed by his people, he imagined that 
the said request was granted ; and that the impi which attacked 
and destroyed the British force at Isandlwana was engaged in 
bringing the 400 cattle that we required. Now, of course, 
Ketchwayo may want peace, and he may not, but the reasons 
advanced in this message are simply frivolous ; in the first 
place every one here knows that he could raise in one day 4,000 
and not 400 cattle with the greatest ease, for in every kraal in 
Zululand there are a certain proportion of the cattle (about 10 
or 20 per cent.) marked off as the " King's cattle " and kept at 
the expense of the head-men until the King shall require 

Quidquid conspicuum pulcnimque est iequore tolo 

Res fisci est, ubicumque natat. 
Again, to suggest that the picked Zulu regiments which not only 
annihilated, but fairly outgeneralled a respectable British force, 
were merely a number of boys driving in cattle, is not only 
ridiculous, but impertinent. We do not know from official 
sources what answer has been sent to this missive, but it is gener- 
ally understood that Sir JJartle Frerc stated that he would only 
accept the terms originally offered, with considerable and im- 
portant additions. 

March i6th. 
Of course at the present moment the only idea in the mind 
of every one is the paramount and unavoidable necessity of 
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wiping out the defeat which the British arms have 
sustained, but the time cannot be far off when an unim- 
passioned review of the circumstances whichled to thepresent war 
will be absolutely necessary- Such a review would be impossible 
without devoting a few lines to a survey of the qualifications for 
his present responsible post of his Excellency the High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa- Sir Bartle Frere is a man of whom, until 
he was sent to this nest of political complications, all men agreed 
to say all good things. His private character was known to be above 
reproach ; his Indian administration had with singular good for- 
tune secured the approval not only of his fellow officials, but also 
of the London Missionary Societies and their agents ; while his 
zeal for religion was shown by an impartial support of all 
Societies of whatever sect devoted to the benefit of the human 
race, by an equable temper which no adversity could ruffle, 
and no prosperity excite, and by a kindliness which secured 
him the affection of all who were privileged to come in contact 
with him. His only fault appeared to be that even he had not 
entirely escaped the taint of Indian officialism ; the opinion 
which, starting from the perfectly sound premises that the Brit- 
ish Government is the best in the world, assumes as a neces- 
sary consequence that all uncivilised or semi -civilised races will 
be immeasurably benefited by being brought under the same 
Government. Now, as regards our invasion of Zululand, that 
invasion can only be justified on the maxim that the end justi- 
fies the means. First take the means ; the means have been 
the invasion, on apparently frivolous grounds, of a hitherto 
friendly and independent State. The most serious of our in- 
dictments against Ketchwayo was the raid on Natal which had 
been perpetrated by the sons of Sihayo (sometimes written 
Usirayo, but pronounced lihie). Most of your readers will 
remember that some months ago three of Sihayo's sons, witli 
a considerable force, crossed into Natal and carried by force 
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into Ziiluland two women who liad escaped from his Icraai and 
talten refuge in the Colony, These women are said to have 
been put to dealli, but there is no proof of tlic fact, although it 
ii intrinsically very probable. Now there is no doubt that such 
a raid would constitute a fasiis bsUi between two civilised 
nations, even without the fornnlity of a demand for reparation. 
On the other hand, on the Zulu side of the question, are the fol- 
lowing facts : — A demand was made upon Ketchwayo last 
August that the perpetrators of the raid should be surrendered 
to the Colonial Government. He replied, apologiiingfor the insult 
to British territory, and sending a sum of ^50 sterling as compen- 
sation ; the money was of course refused and sent back to him, but 
according to native ideas the sum offered was considerably more 
than sufficient, for no amount of reasoning could implant in a 
Kaffir's mind the idea that two women could be worth more 
than fifty pounds ; they look upon women and cattle in 
precisely the same light, namely, as articles of merchandize. The 
second and the only other important grievance against the 
Zulu King was the raid of Umbeline on the Zwasics. This 
matter had also been the subject of a previous demand by the 
Natal Government, to which Ketchwayo had replied to the 
effect that Umbeline was a traitor and a rebel, that he was no 
longer in Zulu territory, and if the English would kill him he 
would be very much pleased ; and there is every reason to 
believe that this statement was perfectly true. The reasons 
then advanced for sending Ketchwayo an ultimatum seem to 
have been somewhat inadequate ; and if the reasons were inad- 
equate, the war looked at in this light alone was clearly unjusti- 
fiable ; but on the other hand most of the wars which have taken 
place in the history of the world were equally wicked if 
judged by the same standard ; yet it is perfectly true that good 
has come out of the great majority of (hem ; and if we judge the 
English invasion of Zululand on a wider ground, namely, whether 
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the results of the war arelikely to be beneficial to the inhabitants 
of the country, we shall, I think, find a complete justification of 
Sir Bartle Frere's policy. I assume of course that the result of 
the war will be that Zululand will be placed under British ad- 
ministration. Now, will this be an advantage to the native 
population ? This question can be answered by comparing the 
relative state of Natal and Zululand forty years ago and at the 
present momenL In 1839 Natal was entirely unpopulated ; 
the whole of the present KafHr population, amounting to upwards 
of 400,000 souls, are refugees or descendants of refugees who 
have fled from the Zulu country to escape the periodical massa- 
cres, or " wetting their spears" as they call it, which occur at 
regular intervals. Of the population of Zululand at that time 
we have no reliable information, but it was probably slightly 
larger than it is now ; at present it does not exceed 200,000. 
We see then that under a settled and orderly government the 
Zulu race increases and multiplies at an enonnous rate, while 
under their own savage customs they not only do not increase, 
but rapidly decrease. The question thus is reduced to this : 
is it worth spending a certain amount of blood and treasure for 
the sake of securing to the population of Zululand the blessings 
of a good government ; If the British public answer this question 
in the affirmative. Sir Bartle Frere's policy is condoned ; if iti 
the negative, it is condemned. 



LETTER IV. 

THE INTOMBI DISASTER ; THE ZULU COUNTRY ; THE KAFfRS 

IN NATAL.' 

Putermaritsbnrg, soth March, iSjg. 

A serious disaster, similar in everything except its magnitude 

to that of Isandhlwana, has occurred near Luneberg. It appears 

that a convoy of 18 wagons, drawn by nearly 300 oxen, and 

• Partly reprinted ftora the Daily Mwi, Aprii 23rd, 1879. 
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" protected " by an escon of the 8oth Regiment, consisting of 
5 officers and loi rank and file, was proceeding from Derby 
(Head-quarters of Colonel Rowlands, Commanding No. 5 
Column) to Luneberg, with a load consisting mainly of gun- 
ammunition and rocket apparatus, and on the i ith inst. had 
arrived at the Intombi Drift, some four miles from their destin- 
ation. The river was found to be high and to be rapidly rising ; 
the officer in command (Capt. D. G. Moiiarty), being anxious to 
reach Luneberg that night, determined to attempt to cross, a 
very slow and tedious process with South African bullock 
wagons. About half the convoy was safe on the Luneberg 
bank, when the continued rising ol the river rendered the com- 
pletion of the crossing impossible ; it was then determined to 
outspan for the night in the hope that the river would have 
fallen by the morning ; the wagons were formed into laager, but 
the situation was such that every man throughout that small 
force must have anxiously " wished for the day." The encamp- 
ment was low, and commanded by all the surrounding elevations, 
the mist rising from the river enveloped the whole camp, and 
rendered vedettes almost utterly useless ; the night ^¥as as dark 
as pitch i the position was known to be within half- an- hour's 
ride of the stronghold of Umbeline, the most enterprising and 
treacherous, though not the most loyal, of Ketchwayo's indunas, 
whose murderous raid on the Zwazi country was one of the 
grievances set forth in Sir Bartic Frere's celebrated ultimatum ; 
and, to crown all, the force, small as it was, was yet further 
weakened by being divided by a rapid and almost impassable 
river. The party which had already crossed was under the 
command of Lieut. Harward, and consisted of 34 men, all 
told ; the remainder under Capt. Moriarty mustered 70 strong. 
There can be little doubt that the whole of the proceedings at 
the Drift were observed by some of Umbcline's scouts, and that 
he at once determined to take advantage of a situation which 
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seemed to have been conceived with a view of ensuring the 
success of a night attack. It is indeed reported that the convoy 
would have been attacked even if they had succeeded in crossing 
the Drift, and it is said that Captain Moriartyhad been warned by 
friendly Kafirs of Umt>ehne's intention. During the whole of that 
night a force of 9,000 men was being collected on the surrounding 
heights, where they waited, in accordance with their usual 
custom, until about an hour before sunrise. Before commencing 
the attack, about 4.30 a.m., some Zulus crept silently through the 
long grass and assegaied the outlying sentries before they were 
able to gi^■e the alarm ; and then the whole force swooped 
rapidly and silently down on the camp on the Derby side of the 
river ; the attack was so sudden and the mist so thick that the 
sentry on the laager neither saw nor heard anything until they 
were within 15 yards of him; and almost simultaneously with 
the discharge of his riHc, the horde of naked savages had climbed 
over and under the wagons, and were stabbing the half-awakened 
and unarmed soldiers with their short assegais. Sciircely any 
of Capt. Moriariy's party escaped, the majority being either 
assegaied in their tents, or drowned in attempting to swim, the 
river. The confusion of Ihe sudden attack waii so great that it 
is believed that the only shot fired throughout the attack was 
the one fired by the sentry on the laager- 
Out of the force of 104 of all ranks, 2 otTicers (Capt. Moriarty 
and Civil Sui^eon Cobbin) and 38 rank and file were killed, 
zo more were drowned in attempting to cross the river, and 44 
escaped to Luneberg, 34 of them belonging to Lieut. Harward's 
pgrty, and the remainder having succeeded in swimming the 
Intombi. 

Lieut. Hanvard brought the news to Luneberg at about 6.30 
a.m. Immediately Major Tucker, 80th Regiment, who was in 
command there, started for the scene of action, accompanied by 
a few mounted officers, leaving orders that 150 men of the Both 
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should follow as soon as possible. On approaching the river 
Major Tucker could sec the Zulus retreating rapidly in an east- 
erly direction ; the line appeared to extend about livo miles, and 
he estimates their numbers at 9,000 men. The bodies of the 
killed had been stripped and mutilated. 

The moral of this disasier seems to be that it is most reckless 
to send small and unsupported partiesthrough a tract of country, 
which, although nominally in our occupation, is through their 
perfect system of espionage, and their extraordinary rapidity of 
locomotion, practically in the passession of the enemy. 

Lieut. Harward's official report has now been published. It 
confirms what 1 have already written on the subject, with the 
qualification that the report that only one shot was fired on our 
side is only true as regards the portion of the ecsort that was on 
the Zulu side of the river. Mr, Harward's men fired several 
volleys into the attacking Zulus, and it was only in consequence 
of the he.ivy fusillade that they kept up that .any of Capt. 
Moriarty's parly escaped. He estimates ihe strength of the 
impi at " at least 4,000," a considerable dificrence from M.ijor 
Tucker's estimate, which shows the difficulty of calculating the 
strength of a large body of men. 

The object of the attack seems to have been solely to seiie 
[he cattle that were drawing the wagons. None of the wagons 
or ammunition were touched, and, the river h.iving fallen, the 
following day Major Tucker was able to bring the whole of the 
convoy into Luneberg, The number of the enemy killed can 
only be guessed at ; twenty-five of Umbeline's men were found 
on the field dead, and two severely wounded ; it is probable 
that they carried off as many as they could, and that several 
were drowned in the river. One of the wounded men told Major 
Tucker that the force ivas commanded by Umbcline in person, 
.md consisted of 9,000 men who had been collected from all parts 
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of the country, which tends to confirm the idea that an attack 
had been determined upon and would have been made, even if 
the detention at the drift had not taken place. ' 

At the present moment, it may be not without interest to your 
readers for me to correct an idea which appears to prevail in 
England as to the physical features of the Zulu country, which 
is commonly supposed to consist for the most part of vast tracts 
of almost impenetrable bush. If this were so, of course neither 
artillery nor cavalry would be anything but an unmanageable 
incubus to an advancing force. Now " bush " and bntshwood 
certainly do exist in Zululand, but they only cover a small frac- 
tion uf its area. The greaterpartofthe country consists of green 
rolling downs, which remind an Englishman of the neighbour- 
hood of Brighton. In some places they are covered with huge 
boulders, in others with splendid grass, but everywhere inter- 
sected by stony and generally dry watercourses, known accor- 
ding to their different characteristics .as "kloofs," and "kranlzes." 
Bush fighting, which played so large a part in the war in the old 
colony, is quite as repugnant to the Zulu soldier as it is to the 
British ; infact,theirtacticalformation would bequiteimpossiblc in 
acountryat all overgrown with trees. Havingnohorses, they pre- 
fer to select a battlefield like that at Isandhlwana, which, although 
bare of all vegetation except grass, is cut up by stony water- 
courses with precipitous banks, and covered with huge boulders, 
which make it almost impossible for a horse to stand up, but over 
which the barefooted Zulus can march with astonishing rapidity. 
Their mode of attack is as follows. When once they have taken 
up their position for attack, they scorn to take advantage of any 
cover, but raising their shields above their heads, and uttering a 
fiendish yell, which is said to be "the war-song of Dingaan," 
they present such an imposing appearance that old Zulu traders 
who have been witnesses of their periodical internecine wars, 
consider that it will be extremely difficult to get cavalry horses 
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to /ace them ; and I fear the device of taking photographs of 
them, and circulating them in the army, which it wilt be remem- 
bered the Germans adopted in the case of the Turcos in the 
last war with France, would scarcely be successful in removing 
the terror of the equine species. Continuing their advance ai 
the double, and keeping up the same horrible yell, they hah for 
ft moment at a distance of about 300 yards to discharge their 
guns, which arc then thrown away. At about 30 yards each man 
throws one of the half-doien assegais that he carries, and ihen, 
pausing for a moment, takes another and snaps it short over his 
knee, and commences a hand to hand conflict with the broken 
portion or stabbing assegai. They make a particular point of 
invariably ripping open the bodies of the slain, in consequence 
ofa peculiar but univetsally prevalent belief that, if 3 Zulu kills 
an enemy in battle, and his body afterwards swells and bursts 
through putrefaction, his slayer will burst open|alive. So intense, 
indeed, is their belief in this theory, that, at the attack on Rorke's 
Drift, after the fate of the day was decided, and when they 
were in full retreat, several Zulus were seen lo pause under a 
heavy fire and deliberately rip up the few who were killed on 
our side outside the fortification. Cases have also been knotvn in 
which Zulus who have been unable to perform this ceremony 
have committed suicide rather than await what they believe to 
be an inevitable fate. With this peculiir exception, I believe 
there is no foundation for the opinion that the Zulus are in the 
habit of mutilating their fallen foes. 

On Friday, the 14th inst., a reconnoitring party, consisting 
of a few officers of the 24ih, about a dozen officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the Nalal Native Contingent, and 
eleven of the Mounted Police, the whole force being under the 
command of Brevet Lieut-Col. Black of the 2-24th, pushed from 
Rorke's Drift to the field of Isandhlwana, being the first white 
men who had approached the spot since the 22nd January. 
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Col. Black had repeatedly applied for permission to take a 
party of volunteers to the spot, but up to Friday the authorities 
had refused to sanction the risk being mn. It ivas hoped that 
the party might succeed in recovering the colours of the 2-34th, 
but this hope was disappointed, the report which said that 
tliey had been taken to the King's Kraal turning out to be true. 
The colours of the i-24lh, it will be remembered, were recovered 
some weeks ago on the Natal side of the Bufialo Kiver. The 
guns had also been taken away, tlie limbers and carriages being, 
however, left on the field. The wagons that were lost (about 
140) are also stiil there— most of them uninjured — and will 
probably now be recovered if the enemy do not take them away 
within a few days. It is difficult to understand why they ha^■e 
left tliem so long, as they have plenty of oxen to take them away, 
and the Zulu idea of wealth is represented by wagons and cattle ; 
possibly they may be intended as a bait. The party also found 
some of the regimental records of the 24th, and a con- 
siderable sum of money in cheques and notes. The Zulus 
appeared to have stuck their assegais through everything that 
they did not carry away., This had been the fate of the big 
drum of the i-24th. The reconnoitring parly was unmolested, 
except by a few stray shots from the neighbouring heights, 
which did no harm ; they got back safely to Rorke's Drift the 
same aflernoon, 

Our old friend Sccocoeni, taking advantage of the troops 
being withdrawn from his countrj', sent a short time ago a con- 
siderable force to attack the Swazies, who have always been 
sworn enemies o( the Zulus ; his object is supposed to have 
been to prevent the Swazi King from furnishing a contingent, 
which has been asked for by Capt. Maclcod, our political agent 
in that country. We now hear that a pitched battle has taken 
place between the Swazies and Secocoeni's people, in which the 
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latter have been totally defeated. The scene of action was 
Eland's Spruit, not far from Lydenberg. 

During the anxious time that followed ihe tidings of the 
disaster at Isandhlwana any indications of the feelings of our own 
native population have naturally been watclied tor with intense 
interest, I had almost said suspense. It is no eitaggeralion to 
declare that there is no single white man in the country who 
can honestly say that he is not astounded at the excellent spirit 
which they have throughout displayed. Ten weeks ago it was 
the unanimous opinion here that if we met with the slightest 
reverse at the hands of the Zulus at least half our natives would 
attempt to join the enemy ; and this, not because they were 
dissatisfied with British rule, but because they were afraid that 
if they did not take any active part in the struggle, Ketchwayo, 
after exterminating the British, would turn upon them and "eat 
them up," by way of completing his sanguinary repast. It must 
be remembered ihat the Natal Kafirs arc without exception the 
descendants of refugees from Zululand, and that from their 
earliest childhood the idea has been impressed upon them that 
there is no soldier in existence that can even look in the face 
of the Zulu " impi " or army, when marshalled by its King, and 
doctored by his war medicine. It is a curious but perfectly 
attestedfact that when the news of the catastrophe at Isandhlwana 
was brought to the Kafirs in Natal they asked but one question, 
" Did the white men run away ? " And when they were 
answered " No ; they died where they stood," they expressed 
themselves perfectly satisfied. They heard now for the first 
time that there was a race in the world whose courage was 
proof against an attack of the invincible Zulu host in the 
proportion of twenty to one, and believing, as the majority of 
them do, that the white man's power of " bringing red-coats 
out of the sea" is practically unlimited, thty were at last 
convinced that the hour of the Zulu despotism was come, and 
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that the preten»ons of Keichwayo would assuredly be brought 
tow. Owing to these considerations their courage was proof even 
against the preparations for defence against an invasion which 
they saw us making in every town in the country. A certain 
portion, it is true, of the Native Contingent retired to their own 
kraab, but what they said in effect came to this :— " You are 
malgng laagers to defend yourselves ; we go to our own kraals 
to defend our women and children ; as soon as you are ready to 
advance again we will come back." In point of fact, nine out 
of ten of the deserters are now back with their regiments, besides 
considerable levies of fresh natives which have been raised 
during the last two months. Indeed, the common sense of the 
Natal Kafirs and the good treatment, better perhaps than that 
of any other subject race in the world, which they have received 
from the English settlers, have never been sufficiently recog- 
nised. They both receive ample demonstration now. The na- 
tives have passed through a period of unparalleled temptation, 
and throughout it they have exhibited a spirit that might be 
envied and imitated, not only by any race ruled over by good 
but alien masters, but, I might almost say, by any civilised com- 
munity in the world. The Boers of the Transvaal and the 
bybridsof the Orange Free State have always maintained that 
the kindly treatment which the Natal Katir receives from his 
master tends to make him bumptious and impertinent. This 
accusation may be true, and nodoubt is not entirely ungrounded, 
but in a time of public danger it has produced a feeling of con- 
fidence in the authorities, a belief that the interests of every 
individual were inseparably bound up in the prosperity of the 
conununity, and consequently a rect^nition of the obligation 
under which every citizen of a free country lies to bear his share 
in the burden of its defence. When a black race learn these 
things we may surely say that they have made a great stride in 
the path of dviliiation. It may here be mentioned that it is an 
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almost universal opinion among the survivors of Isandhlwana that 
not a single white man would have escaped on that day if it had 
not been for the gallant conduct of a body of mounted 
Rasutos, some JOO strong, who, when they had crossed 
the Buffalo on their relreal, halted on the Natai side, and seeing 
a headlong crowd of fugitives making for the river, pursued by 
a large body of Zulus, opened such a heavy fire on the head of 
the enemy's column that it wavered and allowed a number of 
those they were pursuing to make good their escape across the 
border. 

The mention of the Basutos reminds me that a trifling 
engagement has taken place in Basutoland. Morosi attacked 
Colonel Southcy n fortnight ago, but was defeated with a loss 
ofabout twenty killed; our own loss is not mentioned, but was pro- 
bably nil. This storm in a teacup has probably been quelled 
by this time, none of the other Basuto tribes showing any sign 
of disaffection. The Governmenf, however, has received a 
report that Morosi is going to aiiempt to break through into 
Zululand by way of the Drakensberg. If the report is true, 
which is doubtful, the attempt is hardly likely to be successful, 
although a few of his men, who are all well mounted, may per- 
haps succeed in reaching Zululand independently. 

You will have already been informed of the surrender of 
Cetywayo's brother, Oham, to Colonel Wood. He only brought 
30a men in with him, but said that the rest of his tribe would 
come in if Colonel Wood would send an escort to protect them. 
This has now been done and 700 more have surrendered, thus 
bringing the total number ot Ohani's people in the camp at 
Kambula up to 1,000 fighting men. They all profess themselves 
ready and anxious to fight against Ceiewayo, and they 
are to have an opportunity of proving their fidelity at an attack 
which will be made on Umbelini's stronghold in a day ot two. 



ZLOBANE, KAMBULA HILL, AND OHiNGILOVA. 

PieteTynarilzdurg, Natal, 
6th April, i8yg. 

The news here since last mail is of a somewhat chequered 
description ; and alihough the balance is decidedly in our favour 
we have some specimens of the pluck and fighting qualities of 
the Zulus, which lead one to the conclusion tliat the campaign 
will be bloody and protracted, and also that the numbers of the 
enemy have been very much underestimated. 

As I informed you hy telegraph on the ist inst., an 
attack was made on the 2Sth March by Colonel BuUer 
and all the mounted men of Wood's column on the 
Zlobane Hill, the stronghold of Umbeline, from whence 
came the impi that destroyed the detachment of the 
8oth at the Intombi River ; the force was accomp:mied by 
Colonel Wood. The attack was successful and brilliant, but we 
had the misfortune to lose Capt, the Hon, R. C. E. Campbell, 
Coldstream Guards, Lieut. Williams of the 58th, and, last but 
not least, Mr. Piet Uys, commanding the liurgher Contingent, 
I alluded to Mr. Uys in my last letter and gave a due meed of 
praise to his courage, energy, and patriotism. His loss is, I am 
afraid, irreparable. There is no other Dutchman either in Natal 
or the Transvaal under whorn the Boers will willingly serve, 
unless indeed his great popularity may induce some of them to 
come forward with the object of avenging his death. The 
attack having been very vigorous and the work very severe on 
the horses, it was determined to rest some time on the top of 
the hili, and the saddles were taken off while some of the men 
were occupied in collecting the cattle which had been captured, 
and which there is much reason to believe had been left on the 
hill as a bait, the irregulars in particular being very keen on 
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"cattle-lifting," the proceeds of such captures being treated as 
prize-money during the present war. Colonel Buller's force was 
still resting in fancied security on the summit, when they were 
suddenly aroused by a rifle shot, and it was discovered that they 
were surrounded by a large force of Zulus estimated at twenty 
thousand strong, who had evidently been in ambush for some 
time waiting their opportunity. It was at once decided that 
the position was untenable against such a force, and that their 
only chance was to break through the enemy and reach Colonel 
Wood's camp, which was not far distant. There were only one or 
two passes available for mounted men, and down these a helter- 
skelter rush was made. The main body got safely through, but 
Colonel Weatherley, of Pretoria, was cut off with his corps 
(about forty men], which was totally annihilated. Capt. Barton, 
of the Coldstreams, was also killed, with one officer and thirty- 
five men of the Frontier Light Horse under his command ; 
altogether, ninety-two white men were killed, and a consider- 
able number of natives ; Colonel Wood escaped with a bullet 
through his coat-sleeve. 

The following day the Zulus, inspirited by their previous 
success, attacked Wood's camp on the Kambula Hill with 
great energy, with a force estimated at more than twenty thou- 
sand strong, who had been sent from Ulundi, the King's great 
kraal, with instructions to repeat the same tactics that 
had be^n so successful at Isandhlwana. Fortunately, 
however. Colonel Wood has had some months to pre- 
pare for an attack, and his camp at the present moment 
is probably the strongest fortress in this part of Africa, 
The Zulus are reported to have had with them a thou- 
sand stand of arms (Martini-Henry rifles), which were taken 
at Isandhlwana, and contrary to all previous ideas on the sub- 
ject they used these weapons with great accuracy at long 
ranges ; a fact which goes far to prove the truth of a statemeat 
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which has been persistently made, that there is more than one 
white man at the King's Itraal ; it being perfectly certain that 
without skilled instruction they never could have Icitrnt in so 
short a time the use of the sight of a rifle to which they were 
entire strangers. The attack commenced at about 1.30 p.m. 
on the zgth ult., and wa5 kept up with great determination until 
about 5.30. At one time indeed a body of the enemy succeeded 
in getting inside the outer line of defence, and were only dis- 
lodged with great difficulty by two companies of the 93th, under 
Major Hackett, who took theiri in flank. In this attack 2nd 
Lieut. Bright was killed, and Major Hackett was so dangerously 
wounded that at first he was not expected to recover, having 
received a horrible bullet wound through both eyes ; by the 
latest reports he is still alive, but by no means out of danger. 
Lieut. Nicolson of the Artillery, a most brilliant officer, who left 
the Horse Artillery to volunteer for the Cape, and had already 
distinguished himself in the Secocoeni war, was killed while 
working his guns in the outer portion of the defences. At 
about 5-3° '*>c Zulus began to waver, not so much that their 
warlike ardour was abated as because they were utterly tired 
out. Then the pursuit began, and soon degenerated into whole- 
sale slaughter. The whole of the mounted men, under Colonel 
Buller, pursued the routed enemy for over seven miles, those 
who had swords cutting them down, and those who had none 
" potting " them with their carbines and revolvers. Many a 
man entered into the pursuit with a keener lest from the 
fact that some friend or comrade of his was lying mutilated and 
unburied on the field of Isandhlwana, The Zulus were so 
thoroughly "blown " that in several instances, with their rifles 
ready loaded, they could not lift them to fire, and our natives 
took them from them and brained them with their own arms. 
Since the action 2,500 Zulus have been buried within a short 
distance of the camp, and a considerable number more lie 
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along the line taken by the fugitives. Before this affair it 
was predicted in many quarters that the enemy would never 
venture to attack a large body of men strongly entrenched in 
broad daylight ; yet now they have done so, and have only been 
repulsed with great difficulty after a display of great bravery 
and determination on both sides. The reason of this contempt 
which they displayed for us lies in the rifles which they took 
from the General's camp ; with them they fancied themselves 
invincible ; and the way in which they advanced through a 
literal hailstorm of musketry and shrapnel is universally ad- 
mitted to have been magnificent. Kambula was defended 
by two infantry regiments (the 13th and gothj, some 600 or 700 
mounted men, and 6 7-pounder guns ; the garrison therefore 
amounted to upwards of two thousand white men, besides a 
considerable force of natives, and behind its entrenchments 
would have been no contemptible force to be attacked by2o,ooo 
European troops, provided they were unsupported by artillery. I 
give the list of killed and wounded officers, which I have already 
forwarded by telegraph vtd Si. Vincent, and which is probably 
also included in Lord Chelmsford's official report. Killed : 
Lieut. Nicolson, R.A, ; znd Lieut. Knight, 90th Light Infantry. 
Wounded, dangerously : Major Hackett, goth L.L ; Capt. Alan 
Gordon, 14th Hussars. Slightly, Captains Cox and Pcrsse, 13th 
P.W.L.I. 

It is strange but true that although Col, Wood's official 
report of his success on the 29th has been received and pub- 
lished here, no official report whatever has been received of the 
catastrophe, for I can call it nothing else, of the 28th. The only 
statement on the subject is a telegram from the Resident 
Magistrate of Ladysmith, who states that "Col. BuUer lost some 
men in occupying Zlobane Hill." There can be no doubt that 
both Colonels Wood and BuUer have made reports on the sub- 
ject, and if the authorities have not received them, I presume 
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lliat they have fallen out of ihe post-cart on the way down. It 
is, however, a peculiar but well ascertained fact that reports of 
contretemps of this sort have a way of appearing just the day 
after the English mail has left, in this case the mail steamer 
Dublin Castle, which was to have left Capetown on Tuesday, 
the 8th inst., has been ordered to sail on the 7th inst., and to 
land telegrams at St. Vincent, so Ihat the news of the success- 
ful repulse of the Zulus, both at Kambula and near Etshowe, 
will reach England at the same time with the intelligence of the 
disaster at the ZIobane. 

I have referred to tlie repulse of the Zulus near Etshowe. 
Of this you will receive complete intelligence from the official 
despatches, as Lord Chelm'ford was present in person. The 
General computes the attacking force at ii,ooo men, who were 
repulsed after one-and-a-half hour's fighting. The assault, 
although determined, was not so vigorous as that at Kambula. 
This was probably owing to the fact of their being disheartened 
by the news of the defeat of their comrades by the other 
column, which it appears they had received, if the statements of 
prisoners are to be trusted. The scene of action was on the 
Inyeiani, at a place called variously Ginghilova and Gimo- 
holoda, not far from inhere Pearson was attacked on the 22nd 
of January. In consequence of the difficulties of approach, 
Etshowe will be abandoned, and the laager which was success- 
fully defended on the 2nd inst. will be converted into a per- 
manent defence ; it is about four miles on the Natal side of 
Etshowe. For the last two or three days the weather has been 
too hazy for any signal communication between Col. Pearson and 
Col. Hopton, who commands at the Lou'er Tugela, but the day 
before yesterday some of the buildings at Etshowe were ob- 
served to be in flames, and it is therefore concluded that the 
position has already been evacuated. The number of Zulus 
killed or pennaneatly disabled in the attack on our position 
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at Oinghilova may be estimated at tjpwards of fifteen hundred. 
The fact that twenty thousand men attacked Colonel 
Wood and eleven thousand the General within four days 
leads one to believe that the original estimates of the strength 
of the Zulu army were considerably below the mark. It is 
almost impossible that any man can have been present at 
both engagements, the two places being upwards of eighty 
miles apart. Now, the pamphlet which was drawn up by 
the Staff on the Ziilu army puts their original strength at 
40,000 men ; of these, on the most moderate estimates, 
10,000 were either killed or disabled in the different skirmishes 
and battles that took place during January : it now appears 
from the most trustworthy evidence obtainable that their 
strength at the commencement of the war was about 50,000, 
but since then some 2o,ooomen have joined them.chiefly belonging 
to the Amatonga, a tribe occupying a lai^e tract of territory 
to the immediate north of Zululand ; but a good many have 
also come from Kreli's country, having been already impli- 
cated in ihe war in the old Colony. The fights of the 23th 
and aglh of March and the 2nd of April have probably 
accounted for some ten thousand more, and we may there- 
fore calculate on having some fifty thousand of the enemy 
still to deal with, a force which will employ all the r 
which Lord Chelmsford has at his command. 



LETTEE VI. 

THE SECOND ZULU CAMPAIGN.' 

Dariait, April 30. 
The second Zulu campaign is not likely to commence in 
earnest for some weeks, as it will take at least that time to 
place the troops in the necessary positions. It has been 
• Reprinted from the Observer, May 25th, 18/9. 
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decided, a.nd in my opinion not without reason, that the 
English horses which have been recently disembarked shall 
only proceed to their destination by very easy marches. The 
result is that the cavalry brigade, consisting of the King's 
Dragoon Guards, 17th Lancers, one Battery of Artillery, and 
two companies Army Service Corps, which are ordered to 
rendezvous at Ladysmith, will take twenty-one days to reach that 
town, adislance of 154 miles from here. Ladysmith is admirably 
suited for a rendezvous, not the least of its advantages being 
that it is the present terminus of the up-country telegraph ; but 
it is at least sixty miles distant from the Doomberg, which is to 
be the head-quarters of the northern advance into the Zulu 
country ; and it may therefore be fairly calculated that it will 
be at least a month before the division having its head-quarters 
ai Doomberg will be in a position to commence its forward 

I have headed this letter " The Second Zulu Campaign," 
and I think the total failure of the original scheme of invasion 
of the Zulu country thoroughly justifies the title. By this time 
the public at home is thoroughly aware that the first invasion 
has resulted in a total failure, and it may thence be fairly 
argued- although, of course, there are opponents of the theory — 
that the plan of campaign was radically unsound. In my own 
opinion the idea of advancing in live weak and practically un- 
connected columns was, although the worst possible arrange- 
ment for purposes of attack, defensible, on the ground that it 
afforded a tolerably safe protection for the colony in the event of 
a Zulu inroad. It is unnecessary for me to recall to the minds ot 
your readers how this protection was practically tested — how, 
when the advanced portion of No. 3 column was, if not des- 
troyed, at any rate rendered ineffective, partly by death and 
partly by capture of reserve ammunition, the troops composing the 
lineofcommunicationsofthe same column wereable to keep thevic- 
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torious Zulu army from advancing into Natal, But it is not gener- 
ally known that the gallant company of the 24th, which defended 
the commissariat store at Rorke's Drift, was only the advanced 
portion of the troops at that lime on the line of communications. 
At Helpmakaar, twelve miles further back, were two companies 
of the i-24th, under Brevet-Major Upcher, and between Pieter- 
maritzburg and Helpmakaar three companies of the 4th were on 
their way to the front viA Greytown. It may also be fairly 
stated that, in the event of the destruction of the active portion 
of either of the other columns, the gap would in the same manner 
have been protected ; so that, to sum up, the frontier line exten- 
ding from Hertz to the Lower Tugela, a distance of about 240 
miles, was "protected" by live columns, each of them strong 
enough for defensive purposes, but unfortunately too weak — 
either in men or minds — to invade an enemy's country. The 
present plan of campaign, while obviating the disadvantages of 
the previous one, unfortunately, and, perhaps, necessarily loses 
its few advantages. The troops under command of Lord 
Chelmsford will now be divided into two principal bodies, 
grandiloquently entitled the first and second divisions. South 
African Field Force. Brigadier- General Wood's force will con- 
tinue at present under the independent command of that officer> 
in the form of a flying column, but will eventually be absorbed 
into the second division, whose headquarters will be at the 
Doornbe'rg. This division is the one which is to make the prin- 
cipal advance upon the King's kraal, and it will be accompanied 
by Lord Chelmsford. The First or Southern Division, under 
command of Major-General Crealock, whose headquarters are, 
and will be for some lime, at Fort Pearson, Lower Tugela, will 
only advance by slow marches, entrenching each night ; on this 
side the whole work has to be done over again, and with the ex- 
ception of the fact that we have an untenable earthwork domin- 
ated by some half-dozen hills, and named Fort Tenedos, on the 
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Zulu side of the Lower Tugela, we are just in the same position 
as we were before the war broke out. The retreat from Etshowe 
has been so complete that coinmunication with the small garri- 
son of 400 men which was left under command of Major Walker 
of the 99th, at Ginghilova, is already considered a hazardous 
feat. 

The distance between the two divisions cannot be estimated 
at much less than 1 50 miles as the crow flies, and of course is for 
all practical purposes much greater. This large extent of 
frontier is, to all intents, only protected at one point, viz., at 
Rorke's Drift, supfwrted by Helpmakaar. The distance from 
Rorke's Drift to the Lower Tugela is close on 100 miles as the 
crow flies, and this is naturally considerably increased by fol- 
lowing the windings of the Buffalo and Tugela Rivers, which 
form the frontier. Along the whole of this extent there is not a 
single company of any regular regiment. At the Umsinga, or 
Sand Spruit, some twenty miles south of Rorke's Drift, there 
are two regiments of Native Contingent, commanded by European 
officers. There are also about 1,000 natives of the Unesinga 
Division, with no officers at all. This motley crew is at present 
engaged in burning kraals and capturing occasional dilapidated 
cows on the Zulu side of Rorke's Drift. It is freely admitted on 
all sides that whenever the Zulus choose they can " eat them 
up," to use their own expression, with an impi of 10,000 men, 
which they can concentrate without being discovered at any 
moment. It is excessively probable that such an event will 
happen, and then a lai^e portion of Natal will lie open to the 
enemy, I do not say that they will ever attack any towns in 
Natal, but it is more than probable that scattered bodies of 
them will bum the farms near the border, and drive off the 
cattle. The same contingency is equally likely at Kranskop, a 
hill standing a few miles on our side of the Middle Drift, which 
will be found on the maps some ten or fifteen miles below the 
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junction of the Buffalo with the Tugela. Here— vii., at Krans- 
kop and Middle Drift— are three battalions of native con- 
tingent, the whole under command of Captain Cherry, 52nd 
Light Infantry ; these battalions have also been amusing 
themselves with cattle lifting, and are equally liable to 
attack with their comrades at Sand Spruit. From the 
Middle Drift another vacuum of thirty-five miles brings 
us to Thring's Post, where there is a small detachment 
of irregular — very irregular — natives, and, I believe, a small 
mounted corps formed from late non-commissioned officers of 
the native contingent, who have all been removed from previous 
duty, the experiment of using white men in that capacity not 
having turned out a success. Thring's Post is some 12 or 15 
miles from Fort Pearson. 

Our danger, then, consists not in any possibility of the two 
divisions being unable to reach and successfully occupy the 
King's Kraal at Ulundi. In my opinion, indeed, it is highly 
improbable that the Zulus, who have shown us already the 
completeness and activity of their intelligence department, will 
be foolish enough to attack such powerful and well-equipped 
columns as those which will now form our advance ; and they 
probably will make no attempt to defend Ulundi, it being con- 
trary to all their traditions to act on the defensive under any 
circumstances whatever. But it would be quite in accordance 
with their customs, when they find that their country is 
really to be occupied, and think, as of course they will think, 
rightly or not, that it is to be annexed, for Kelchwayo to let 
loose the predatory instincts of his people, which he has hither- 
to successfully restrained, and order a raid into Natal. Such a 
raid, as I have already said, would probably not include an 
attack on any town or iaager, but it would result in the destruc- 
tion of every farm in the border districts, and the loss or 
slaughter of all cattle that could not be taken into L-iager. 
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After such a raid, which would probably be carried out with 
very slight loss on the Zulu side, they are likely to take to the 
marsh country, which lies between the white Umfeloosi and the 
sea, and is so horribly unhealthy that even Zulus are chary of 
living there during the rainy season. It would then become a 
matter for serious consideration whether it would he worth 
while to follow them into such a country, where it is out of Che 
question to introduce horses, or even mules, and where the loss 
of life among our men would be something fearful to contem- 
plate. Under such circumstances there would be only one way 
of subduing them — namely, by sending in small troops of well 
mounted men daily Cthe climate is only fatal to horses by night) 
to destroy their stores of mealies, and thus starve them out ; 
such a course would only be adopted as a last resource, the 
main objection to it being that the first to suffer would be the 
non-combatants, women and children, as the Zulus would cer- 
tainly allow all their wives to starve before they would either 
surrender or starve themselves. 



LETTER VII. 

AN UNEVENTFUL WEEK.' 

Durban, April 28, [879. 
The past week has been exceedingly uneventful as far as 
military movements are concerned. The cavalry to join the 
Second Division still continue their leisurely journey to the 
front i the final detachment, viz., one wing of the lyih Lan- 
cers, was to leave Maritzburg this morning ; another three 
weeks wilt, therefore, in all probability, see this division in a 
position to commence its advance. The First Division, which 
is nearly complete — the only addition which it expects being 
600 men of Lonsdale's Horse, who will join in a few daj's — 
■ Reprinted from the Obsen-tr, June I, 1S79. 
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remains quiescent, at Fort Pearson, Lower Tugela. Very un- 
favourable reports are in circulation with respect to the sanitary 
state of the laager at Ginghilova, and I believe it is to be, or 
has been, moved to a more salubrious site ; it is also intended 
to form an intermediate post at the Amatikula, which will also 
be strongly fortified. 

In the present dearth of military movements trifles become 
matters of importance, and considerable interest has been 
excited by the return to Kambula Camp of a trooper who had 
been made prisoner by the Zulus. The man in question, whose 
name was Grandier, belonged to the Border Horse (Weather- 
ley's), and when his corps was cut off at the Zlobane Mountain, 
succeeded in hiding himself in a cleft of the rock, where he was, 
however, discovered after two days had elapsed. For some 
unexplained reason he was not put to death, but sent under 
escort to the king's kraal at Ulundi ; and he was kept there for 
nearly a fortnight, during which lime he had several interviews 
with Ketchwayo. According to his statement, the king's intel- 
ligence department— which, by the way, is very much superior 
to ours— keeps him very wel! informed of all that is going on in 
Natal, and, above all, keeps him supplied with copies of alJ the 
local papers. His evidence contradicts a rumour which has 
been largeiy circulated, and which, if I remember right, I al- 
luded to in one of my letters, that two or three white men who 
had been taken prisoners at Isandhlwana were still alive at 
Ulundi ; he states that the only white man there is a Portuguese, 
who occupies apparently the position of chief armourer. He 
saw there the two guns that were taken at Isandhlwana, and 
confirms the statement that they were spiked ; the repairing of 
them is apparently beyond the skill of the Portuguese referred 
10 above. It will, I suppose, never be known who spiked the 
guns ; the report that Major Stuart Smith was killed while doing 
so is known to be incorrect, and is negatived by evidence given 
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before the Court of Inquiry. When Grandierhad been upwards 
of a week a prisoner at the King's kraal, a messenger arrived 
with the intelligence that Umbeline was dead, having been shot 
with a revolver by Captain Prior of the 8oth, in a cattle raid, 
and having died of his wound a few days afterwards. Ketch- 
wayo was very angry at the intelligence, as, although Umbeline 
had been by no means a good subject in times of peace, and 
had, indeed, been one of the main causes of his difficulty with 
the English, during tlie war he had been a most useful partisan, 
and two of the three disasters which have overtaken the English 
arms since the beginning of the war, viz., that on the Zlobane 
and that at the Mtombe River, were conceived and planned by 
him. The King then told Grandier that he would he taken to 
Umbeline's kraal near the Zlobane, where he would be sacri- 
ficed to the marus of the deceased chief, and accordingly he was 
sent off two days afterwards, guarded by two Zulus anned with 
assegais. The trooper now saw an opportunity of escape, and 
waiting until one of the Zulus was asleep and the other had 
retired a short distance, he snatched an assegai from the sleeping 
guard, and, according to his own account, pinned him to the 
ground ; the other warrior thereupon ran away, and Grandier 
was fortunately picked up by one of our raiding parties. His 
adventure probably supplies the only instance of a white man 
escaping with his life from the hands of the Zulus. 

The distance between this place and England, and the 
absence of direct telegraphic communication, render it exces- 
sively difficult for anyone out here to comment on what is pub- 
lished at home. This is especially the case in the instance of 
the Court of Inquiry into the Isandhlwana affair, the public 
interest in which will, no doubt, have evaporated by the time 
this letter arrives home. In this case, also, the necessary 
delays seem to have been somewhat needlessly prolonged. 
The Court assembled on the 27th of January, in com- 
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pliancc with an order of Lord Chelmsford, dated the 
24th idem, so that no time was lost in commencing operations. 
Now, however, the delay commences, although all the witnesses 
examined were on the spot, and although the Court, not having 
to give an opinion, did not require much time for deliberation, 
and probably concluded its proceedings on the same day as it 
began them. The proceedings (so called) were only forwarded 
home in a letter signed by Lord Chelmsford, dated the 8lh of 
February. Far be it from nie to suggest that the minutes were 
'* cooked," but surely here was ample time for the culinary pro- 
cess. The. result is that we only received the official account 
hereon the 23rd inst., or just after the departure of last week's 
mail. I am afraid, therefore, that any criticism on the some- 
what extraordinary nature of the Court will be uninteresting, 
because out of date. There is one point, however, which does 
not seem to have attracted any attention in England, but which 
makes the inquiry a still greater farce than it has received the 
credit of being. Lord Chelmsford, in his despatch of February 
8th, writes ; — " The Court very properly abstained from giving 
an opinion." Now, anyone used to the etiquette of military ju- 
dicial procedure will perceive from the official document that 
the Court abstained from givingan opinion becouse the convening 
authority did not ask for one. For the benefit of non-military 
readers it should be explained that the War Office form used for 
Boards, Courts of Inquiry, &c., is headed in print as follows : — 

Proceedings of a , 

Held at 

On the 

By order of 

//>r the purpose of. 

The last blank is invariably filled up from the order convening 
the Court. 1 am not aware whether the order in question has . 
been published at home ; it is not contained in the extract from 
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the Loruion Gaaettt given by The Titnts, which is the only paper 
that I have seen ; but the written evidence of the minutes 
of the Court seems to afford indisputable evidence that the 
order conwning it made no allusion whatever to the purpose 
with which it was to be held. If my theory be true, it is evident 
that there was no Court of Inquiry into the cause of the Isandhl- 
wana Disaster, but merely that three colonels met at a certain 
place to hear the statements of any one who might choose to 
make one, and to attach any accounts of the disaster which the 
survivors might see fit to write. 

Our "little war" with the Basutos is again attracting some 
attention during the temporary cessation of hostilities with the 
Zulus. Morosi's small tribe is still giving the Cape authorities 
(for, fortunately, it is out of the Natal jurisdiction) considerable 
trouble, although, as far as I can hear, be has not been joined by 
any other of the Basuto tribes. Unfortunately, an attempt was 
made by Commandant Griffiths, who is in command of a small 
detachment of Colonial troops and some loyal Basutos, to storm 
Morosi's stronghold ; after some fightingtheassaultwas repulsed 
with a loss to our side of one officer and three men killed, and 
one officer and about half-a-dozen men wounded (whites) ; some 
of our Datives were also killed, but their number is not given in 
any report that I have seen. During the attack a man belonging 
to the Cape Mounted Rifles lit thetime-fu2eofa7-poundersheil, 
and threw it over the wall among the enemy, but before it could 
burst, it was thrown back among our men, causing some casual- 
ties ; the same man, who was unhurt, resolved to try again, 
keeping the shell until the fine was nearly burnt down ; unfor- 
tunately he held it too long, and it burst in his hand, causing 
him such injuries that he died during the evening. 

It is very much to be feared that the question of transport 
will soon force itself in a very unpleasant manner on the atten- 
tion of the authorities ; it is not too much to say that if the 
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coming winter is anything like the last, the whole plan of cam- 
paign will break down through want of transport. The only 
chance will be to accumulate large stores of forage at Utrecht, 
and to keep an incessant stream of convoys en route between 
that place and wherever the advance may happen to be. The 
difficulties are indeed enormous, and it should occasion no sur- 
prise if the fighting division is compelled to| retreat, in conse- 
quence not of the enemy, but of the absence of food for men and 

During the past week two of Ketchwayo's brothers have 
given themselves up, one at the Lower Tugela and the other at 
Rorke's Drift. These surrenders have very little real signifi- 
cance i the number of the King's brothers is legion, and neither 
of these two has brought any men in with him. Oham's sur- 
render, on the other hand, was of some slight importance ; he 
is the elder brother of Ketchwayo,and rf^y»r^ head of the family. 
He was probably inspired by some idea like that which ani- 
mated several Scotch families during their civil wars, when 
father and son invariably took opposite sides, so that which- 
ever side got the best of it the family estates might not be con- 
fiscated. 

There is a report about that Dabulomanii (the Zulu Prime 
Minister) is anxious to surrender. If true, the news would be 
important, as he is certainly the most capable among the Zulus, 
and contrived and carried out the surprise at Isandlhwana ; he 
also led the the final assault on the Ghingilova camp on the 
and of this month. 

Later. 

It is not true that two of Ketchwayo's brothers surrendered 
last week ; only one has, vii, Maquinde, who crossed at the 
Lower Tugela on Friday, 1 have been unable to trace the 
report, which stated that another of them had given himself up 
at Rorke's Drift ; but I am inclined to think that it originated 
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in some rumour about Dabulomanzi, who is also a brother of 
the King, or, as Mr. Witt would put it, a Prince of the Royal 
Blood. 

H.M.S. Forester (gunhoM) has just returned from a cruise 
on the Zulu coast ; one of her objects was to survey the reef on 
which the Active and Tenedos grounded a short time ago, 
when the Tenedos was so disabled that she had to go into dock 
at Simon's Bay. While engaged on this service a boat's crew, 
which was close in shore, was fired on by the enemy ; they 
immediately sheered off, fortunately without any loss, and the 
Forester opened fired on the Zulus, who clustered on the beach, 
causing them some loss. On another occasion the blue jackets 
succeeded in shooting upwards of loo Zulu cattle, which had 
been driven down to the beach, in hope that our men would 
land, and try to take them away. The Forester, which is well 
adapted for the service, as she draws very little water, will pro- 
bably return to the Zulu coast in a day or two. 

The advantages of the Field Telegraph, the matiriel of 
which has arrived here in the Loanda, may be described as 
incalculable. It is not too much to say that had we possessed 
it before, the disaster at Isandhlwana would never have occurred, 
and the campaign would probably now be over instead of just 
commencing. If properly worked the telegraph troop of Royal 
Engineers should place us on a level with the Zulus in rapidity of 
obtaining intelligence— the one particular in which they have 
hitherto had so much the best of it. 

LETTER VIII. 

A VISIT TO ISANDHLWANA. 

Rork^s Drift, isth May, iSjg. 
It was with no small satisfaction that I leamt on arriving 
here yesterday that there was a probability of a reconnaissance 
being pushed forward to the scene of action of the 22nd January 
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on the following day. Lieut.-CoL Black, who is in temporary 
command of the garrison here during the absence of L.ieut.-Col. 
Degacher, announced his intention the same evening. It was, 
of course, a sine qua non that all the party should be mounted, 
and although volunteers were plentiful the number of horses 
available was limited. Eventually a party was made up con- 
sisting of about a dozen ofhcers of the 2-z4th, three officers 
belonging to the recently arrived drafts for the i-24th, four or 
five mounted policemen, &c., &c., in all 21 white menand three 
mounted natives. The primary object of the expedition was to 
ascertain the truth of the report received by Mr. Fynn, to the 
effect that two large "impis" were between Isandhlwana and 
the border ; it was also thought that there was a last chance of 
rccoverii^ one of the lost colours of the 2-24th, it being reported 
that Lieut. Dyer, of that Regiment, had made an attempt to es- 
cape with the Queen's Colour. With the object of making a 
thorough search, it was decided to return from the scene of the 
action by the route which was taken by Ihe fugitives, instead of 
sticking to the wagon road to Rorke's Drift. At about five 
o'clock this morning we started, walking our horses as silently 
as possible down to the river, which we crossed in the punt, two 
trips of which sufficed to ferry over our small force. This early 
hour was chosen for the start so that we might arrive at tlie 
camp at about day-break or a little after, without attracting the 
attention of the enemy, the sun now rising at about 6.45. There 
was at first some difficulty in finding the road in the darkness, 
although some of our party were well acquainted with it, but the 
day soon began to break, and at last the sun showed itself 
behind the Isandhlwana Hit!, which was tben about two miles 
distant. The first signs of what neighbourhood we were in con- 
sisted of two overturned wagons a considerable distance to our 
right ; but on reaching the " neck " the whole scene of action 
was at once spread out before us. There were scattered about 
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the iield in various positions, but in most cases entirely unin- 
jured and fit for service, upwards of a hundred bullock wagons, 
some few of them with the remains of their trek oxen still " in- 
spanned" to their yokes ; close to the base of the. hill stood a 
two-wheeled cart painted with the regulation Government grey 
and lettered " Eight Division ;" in the traces with all their har- 
ness on were the carcasses of two mules. The cart contained 
some 50 or 60 rockets in perfect condition, and close beside lay 
the rocket-tube, also ready for immediate use. It is difficult to 
understand how it is that the Zulus, to whom iron is valuable 
for the manufacture of assegais, should not have interfered with 
either the tube or the rockets ; it is quite possible that they have 
made the attempt, and that one of them has exploded with suffi- 
ciently startling results to induce them to regard the red cylin- 
ders as " medicine," and iet them alone for the future. All over 
the field the grass has grown up to a height of about two feet, 
which rather takes away from the ghastly appearance it 
would otherwise present. The ground was strewn with books 
and papers, dressing bags and uniform cases, tins of preserved 
meat, &c., all of them articles possessing no value in Zulu 
eyes. All the cases, however, were broken or ripped open and 
the contents either taken away or strewn about the field. I 
found rather an interesting relic in the shape of a diary kept by 
Lieut. Pope, who was in command of the company of the 2-24th 
that was destroyed. The following entry which I extract was 
evidently written very shortly before the final attack of the Zulus, 
and throws some valuable light on the proceedings of the day ; 
it is copied verbatim, but I have inserted in square brackets 
two or three words in explanation ; — 

Isandlana [sic], 22, Wednesday. 

Relieved [from picket duty] 4.0 a.m. by [i Company] I-24(h. 

A. C. D. E. F. H. [Companies 2-24111] I-3, [1st BatlaJion, 
3rd Regiment] N. N. C, [Natal Native Conlingent], 
Uounted troops and 4 guns off— Heavy firing. 
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Alann. — Three Colnmns Zulus and mounted men over hill E. — 
Turn out — 7,000 (!) more E.N.E., 4,000 of whom went 
round Lion's Kop— Dumford's Basatos arrive and pursue— 
Rocket Battery [accompanies them]— Zulus retire every- 
wbete— Ken fall out for dinner. 
I was at first unable to understand the expression " Lion's 
Kop," as I had never previously heard the name, but it is ex- 
plained by a sketch in the same diary of the Isandhlwana Hill, 
in the shape of a lion couchant, which it very much resembles. 
The most important point established is that the unfortunate 
men in camp were so confident that the Zulus had been finally 
repulsed that they were actually allowed to fall out for dinner. 
It seems probable that the final attack was made in great force 
while they were thus engaged ; this is corroborated by the fact 
that as far as I can ascertain the camp was taken at about 
half-past one or a quarter to two. While on the subject it 
may not be amiss to relate the following story of which I can 
guarantee the authenticity, although it has not 1}een made 
public. It appears that early on the morning ofthezzndof 
January, Lord Chelmsford, having some qualms about the 
safety of the camp, sent back Commandant Browne, with abat- 
talion of the Native Contingent, to strengthen Colonel PuUeine's 
force. Commandant Browne, on approaching Isandhlwana, 
found that the Zulus had already surrounded the position, and 
considering that it wa= useless to attack them with his small 
force, sent back three independent messengers to the General to 
ask for assistance ; two of these messengers seem to have bolted 
or to have been cut off by the enemy, but the third reached 
Colonel Harness, who had under his command four guns, escor- 
ted by two companies of the 2-24th, under Capt. Church. On 
receiving the news this force at once started back for the camp, 
but they had not got very far when they were stopped by an 
aide-de-camp, who rode up, and being informed of the news 
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they had received, said it was all d d ro(, and ordered them 

to re-occupy their previous position. I have not been able to 
fix the lime at which this occurred, and it is therefore impossible 
to tell whether they would have been in time to prevent the dis- 
aster ; my own impression is that they would not ; such, how- 
ever, was not the opinion of the officer from whom I received this 
information. Of course the feelings of the 2-z4th are very bitter 
that they should have been, so to speak, almost within reach of 
their comrades of the other battalion and yet not been able to 
stretch out a hand to save them. 

However, I am rather straying from the subject of our exped- 
ition. On leaving the neck of the Isandhlwana hill we turned 
to the left, leaving the ii'agon road at an angle of about 45 de- 
grees, and tracking the hne taken by the fugitives by the bodies 
which lay in the grass ; contrary to many reports the bodies both 
here and elsewhere were still dressed in the remains of their 
uniforms, so that it was perfectly easy to distinguish to what branch 
of the service they had belonged ; without a single exception 
they all lay on their backs. For about half-a-mile from the neck 
a large proportion were artillerymen, most of them distinguish- 
able as mounted men by their spurs ; this was evidently the 
line which the second gun had taken in the gallant but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get it safely off the field. On reaching an 
almost perpendicular krantz the horses had evidently swung 
suddenly to the right and lost their footing ; here the limber is 
still to be seen caught by some bushes on the very edge of the 
precipice, while the bones of the horses are still hanging by the 
traces. Here the nature of the ground, which had been very stony 
ever since leaving the camp, became infinitely worse, and we had 
to dismount and lead our horses with no small misgiving 
lest a single false step should precipitate them on to the top of 
us. We were following in single file the course of a stony and 
nearly dry spruiiwhea two or three shots were fired from the sid« 
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of a hilt on our lefi: ; the reports were easily distinguished as 
coming from smooth bores, and asthe range was quite 1,000 j^rds 
there was not much element of danger about it. After two or 
three minutes, however, we heard the sharp crack of a rifle, the 
Zulus having apparently gone back to a kraal which was just 
behind them to fetch some more useful weapons than those 
with which they. had commenced operations. It was then 
evident that it would not do to remain in the water course, as 
the hill, on which the enemy were, stuck close to it for a con- 
siderable distance, with thick bush extending right down to its 
base, so we were reluctantly compelled to leave the track of the 
fugitives, and strike off at right angles to the right, ascending 
a hill which, although stony, was clear of bush. About this time 
a cry was raised from the rear that one of our three natives, 
who had dismounted to fire at the Zulus, had succeeded in 
losing his horse, so we bad to come to a halt while the where- 
abouts of the delinquent animal was being discovered ; after 
about a quarter of an hour he was found grazing in a mealie 
garden, and we resumed our march, when the firing almost 
immediately ceased. There were no casualties on our side, and 
although some of our party were confident that they had suc- 
ceeded in " potting a Zulu," 1 believe that the enemy's loss was 
no greater than our own. We did not succeed in striking the 
fugitives' track again until we were within a mile of the river, 
and when we reached the point at which they had descended 
the krants, we had to give it up as absolutely impracticable, the 
descent being about 500 or 600 feet and to all appearance nearly 
perpendicular. About a quarter of a mile higher up however 
we found a slightly easier descent, which we succeeded in 
getting down without accident. On reaching the banks of the 
Buffalo, instead of ciossing it immediately three of us rode back 
to the foot of the hill down which the fugitives had come, and 
leaving our horses in charge of a native nt the bottom, climbed 
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it on foot, as a. last hope of recovering one of the lost colours. 
There were no signs of the colours or of the body of Lieut Dyer, 
who was said to have tried to carry them off, but about half 
way up the hill and about 300 yards from the river, we came 
across the remains of Major Stuart Smith, of the Artillery, who 
was easily rect^nised by his uniform, which was intact. He lies 
in precisely the place which was indicated by Lieuts. Curling 
and Smith-Dormer in their evidence before the Court of 
Enquiry, We were still engaged in examining his body when 
we heard reports of rapid firing evidently not very far off; the 
only thing to be done under the circumstances was to make a 
bolt for our horses, which we did accordingly ; for my own part 
I had the satisfaction of knowing that my revolver was safely 
strapped on my saddle instead of on my waist belt, where it 
ought to have been. The difficulties of getting down the hill in 
a hurry made one think that it was simply miraculous that any 
one succeeded in doing the same thing on horseback with a 
Zulu army behind on the 22nd of January. We got to our 
horses all right, the Kafir who was left with them having stuck to 
his post like a man, and, on reaching the main body, discovered 
what the firing was about, It appeared that some Zulus had 
begun firing on the horses and men that were crossing the river, 
and that a company of Native Contingent, who had been ordered 
down to the drift to cover our retreat if necessary, were doing 
so by firing on the Zulus. Unfortunately, the point which they 
had selected for their rifle practice was about 1,000 yards from 
the river, with the result that their bullets, instead of peppering 
the Zulus, fell for the most part in the stream where we were 
crossing ; on the whole we were not sorry when they left off, 
having fired all their ammunition away. Even now in the dry 
season we found great difficulty in crossing the Buffalo at this 
point, the current being tremendously strong with adepth of about 
four feet and a slippery bottom ; four months ago the river was 
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four feet higher than it is now. Almost at the top of the hill on 
the Natal side of the river we passed a stone erected to the 
memory of Lieuts. Coghill and Melvill on the spot where their 
bodies were fornid. While we were out some of those who were 
left behind at Rorke's Drift had been keeping a look out from 
the top of the hill above the fort called by Mr. Witt the Oscarberg, 
and had seen a considerable force on the hills about Sirayo's 
Kraal, which command the wagon road between Rorke's Drift 
and Isandhlwana. This force was evidently waiting to receive 
us if we had returned by that road, and must have been very 
much disappointed in not seeing anything of us ; it was quite a 
treat to have succeeded for once in a way in getting the better 
of the omniscient Zulu at his own business. 

Apropos of Mr, Witt— yesterday I was on the " Oscarbei^ " 
and had an exceptionally fine view of all that is to be seen 
there. The view is magnificent, but the scene of the camp is 
invisible, the Isandhlwana hill being immediately in the way. 
So much for Mr. Witt's statement that he saw the battle from 
this point. His statement that he saw the attack on Rorke's 
Drift is equally mendacious ; it could be easily proved that he 
was well on his way to Maritzburg on the evening of thezsndof 
January. 

The a-24th, now stationed here, are very indignant at being 
kept cooped up in this position instead of being allowed to take 
part in the general advance ; certainly if any Regiment has a 
higher claim to a share in the lighting, if any Regiment would 
engage in a conflict with the Zulus with a more bloodthirsty 
ardour than another, it is the sister battalion of the one that was 
destroyed. Besides their claim to avenge those comrades, 
whose bones still lie unburied in the enemy's country, they 
consider that they have a right to endeavour to recover their 
own colours, which are believed to be at the King's Kraal< 
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The opinion of 99 men out of 100 in this country is summed 
up in the words of an intelligent Kafir ; he was overheard to 
remark to a friend " When the Zulus get a bad general, they 
kill him and get another. Why don't the English do the'same ? " 

The fort here, although the position is by no means naturally 
strong, would prove a very hard nut for the Zulus to crack, 
should they be foolish enough to attempt it. There being 
plenty of stone in the neighbourhood it was hurriedly run up, 
the wails simply following the lines occupied by the fences of 
Mr. Witt's garden. Their main strength consists in their height, 
which is sufficient to allow a double row of loopholes, with a 
scaffolding half way up the wall, so that in the event of an 
attack there would be two lines of fire instead of one. The 
work is regularly manned at retreat and rcveilUe — dusk and 
sunrise — and to obviate the chance of a surprise everyone sleeps 
inside. 

I am unable to vouch for the veracity of the following ; it is 
said that when the final attack of the Zulus on this position was 
repulsed, the average amount of ammunition left was five rounds 
per man, and great satisfaction was expressed that the enemy 
had retired when they did. It created a considerable sensation 
when a couple of days later i S,ooo more rounds were discovered 
hidden under some tlour sacks. 

Head-quarters, 2nd Division South African Field Force, 
Landmanris Drift, 

ijlh May, iSyg. 
Landmann's Drift does not appear on any but the very 
newest maps, and I am not ashamed to admit that I was unaware 
of its existence until quite recently. For the benefit of those of 
your readers who do not possess, like Lord Salisbury, a large 
map, I may explain that it is a Drift across the Buffalo, about 
ten miles above the point where that river receives the waters of 



the Blood. Being above the junction of the two rivers, the land 
on the opposite side of the Buffalo comes under the somewhat 
elastic head of " disputed territory," Across this extends a chain 
of posts connecting us with the force under Brigadier- General 
Wood, who is now not more than 40 miles distant ; the name of 
his present camp is Wolf's Hill, and between us and him there 
are garrisons al the Doomberg and at Conference Hill. The 
latter is to be a general supply depot for both Generals Wood and 
Newdigate, and Lord Chelmsford wishes to have three months' 
supplies of rations and forage there before a move is made. This 
I am told is nearly impossible, but it seems that two months 
supplies will be at Dundee within a week. Some difficulty was 
anticipated in moving these from Dundee to Conference Hill, 
but I believe this has been overcome by Wood sending down all 
the wagons he can spare for that purpose. They certainly will 
not require more than two months' supplies, for I am pretty 
certain that if they stay for that time in the Zulu country not a 
single horse or ox will be alive, for of course they are taking no 
hay in with them, and animals cannot live on corn alone. In- 
the meanwhile precious time is being wasted, grass is being 
burnt, streams are drying up, not a drop of rain has fallen for a 
month, and there seems no probability of any for some months 
to come ; in fact, no one will be surprised to hear that in con- 
sequence of difficulties of trartsport, &c, the " South African 
Field Force" has had to go into winter quarters until next 
spring. Of course I have no doubt that we could bum Ketch- 
wayo's chief kraal, or one of them, for he has several all over the 
country, but no sane man supposes that he will want peace any 
more because one of his kraals has been burnt. We may rest 
assured of one thing, namely, that the Zulus will fight when and 
where they want to, and that we have no means of preventing 
them from doing so. 
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LETTER IX. 

THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL SITUATION.* 

Pietermaritziurg, fune snd. 
The recent visits to isandhlwana and the discoveries made 
there have caused considerable excitement in the Colony, and 
have revived a controversy as to the causes of the disaster, the 
interest in wKich seemed to have nearly subsided. One local 
paper, indeed, emphatically demands a fresh inquiry, and while 
questioning the competence of the previous Court to make a 
thorough investigation, makes some very grave charges against 
the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa. You have, of course, 
received full details of the expedition by the Cavalry Brigade on 
the 2ist ult. One point, however, seems worth recording — viz., 
the excellent qualities displayed by the English horses of the 
two regiments. It was expected previously that these horses, 
however good they may be on level turf, would act miserahly 
when employed over the rough stones with which this part of 
Zululand is studded. My own experience thoroughly confirmed 
this view, and judging from the difficulty which I had in getting 
my own horse (a thoroughly tried colonial one) over the same 
country, I was under the impression that the cavalry would 
come to a standstill in less than half-an-hour. Much to the 
astonishment, however, of the Colonial Volunteers, the regular 
cavalry literally, to use an Americanism, " walked round them," 
going up the steep hills near Sirayo's kraal in columns of troops, 
aud returning to Rorke's Drift as fresh as when they started, 
while the drooping ears and heaving flanks of the horses of the 
Natal Carbineers, who had not done half the work, told a tale of 
considerable over-exertion. 

The headquarters of the Second Division have at length 
moved from Landsmann's Drift to Koppie Allein, a few miles 
• Reprinted from the Liverpool Daily Post, 
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nearer their goal, if that goal be Ulundi, Col. (Brig.-Gen.) 
Wood has also moved from Wolfs Hill a considerable distance 
to the south-east. These proceedings have caused a revival, of 
the report that a dash is to be made on Ulundi, after burning 
which the troops are to return to winter quarters in Natal, 
My own opinion is that the moral effect of such amove will be by 
no means commensurate with the risk which it would entail. 
The Zulus have learned by previous experience that it is not ad- 
visable to attack us in fortified positions, and, if they wish to 
fight, will take the first opportunity of making an unexpected 
attack on the column while on the march. This, of course, may 
be repulsed, but considerable loss would be incurred before our 
wagons could be got into laager. Another course is equally open 
to the enemy— namely, that of allowing the column to advance 
without any opposition, and suddenly making an invasion into 
Natal. A body of 15,000 Zulus could easily, without encoun- 
tering any opposition worthy of the name, cross the border and 
carry desolation for miles into the interior, returning into their 
own country with their spoil long before the news of their pro- 
ceedings had reached headquarters. It can easily be imagined 
what consternation the intelligence of such a raid would produce 
when received by the advancing column. It is not too much to 
say that it would result in the total collapse of the plan ol in- 
vasion, and for the fact that it has not yet occurred we are solely 
indebted to Zulu forbearance, which, most unaccountably, has 
lasted all the time that our Native Contingents have been 
amusing themselves by burning defenceless kraals along the 
border. By the way, I am glad to say that in this matter reason 
and sense have at length proved victorious, and these small raids 
have been finally prohibited. It is no secret that 8ir Henry 
Bulwer has been all along opposed to the principle, and his 
opinion has at last carried the day. " But the evil they did lives 
after them," and a bitter legacy it is. It will take many years 
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of peace to stamp out the hatred and enmity that have arisen 
between the border tribes, who until the inauguration of this 
policy have been excellently disposed towards each other ; and 
well they might, seeing that for all the miles of thenarrow stream 
that forms the boundary of Natal and Zululand, there is scarcely 
a family that is not united by marriage or other relationship with 
the natives on the opposite bank. When this war broke out 
the immense majority of the Zulus living near the frontier were 
an;tious to seize the first opportunity of submitting themselves to 
British rule. Having learnt during many years of peace the 
value of the liberty enjoyed by their neighbours, they were under 
the impression that the English would bring them the same se- 
curity, both for life and property, and peace. A Zula has a very 
sound idea of the rights of private property as possessed by the 
Natal Kalir. These pleasing illusions have been rudely dis- 
pelled. The raids across the border have taught them that the 
pacific assertions of the British authorities were mere moon- 
shine, and that the white men were incapable even of 
following the example set by the Zulus in not carrying fire 
and sword into peaceful kraals. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, the success of a raid on Ulundi may be looked upon 
as almost certain, assuming that the intention will be carried 
out of marching on that place with seven days' rations, burning 
it, and returning to Natal. I say that the success of such a 
move seems almost certain, provided, of course, — a somewhat 
wide proviso— that blundering, such as occurred at Isandhlwana, 
is not followed by a similar disaster. But will such a raid, if 
successful, have any effect in hastening the termination of the 
war? 

People are in the habit of talking of the " King's Kraal " as 
if it were the capital of a civilised country, and as if its capture 
would have an effect on the Zulus similar to that which the occu- 
pation of Paris by the Germans had upon the French. There 
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could be no greater mistake. It cannot be too often repeated 
that Zululand has no capital. The military system of the country 
entails the keeping up of some fifteen to twenty military kraals, 
which equally belong to the King, and which he occupies in turn 
for a greater or less period, according to his own inchnations. 
About a year ago he moved from Ondini or Undi, to Ulundi ; 
and quite recently he has left Ulundi for Maizegange, some thirty 
miles to the N.N.E., where, according to the latest accounts, he 
is at present. Previously to his occupation of Ondini he was at 
Ginghilova, and in 1873, when he was crowned by Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, he occupied another kraal, of which I at present 
forget the name. There is no doubt that the difficulty of subju- 
gating Zululand will be very great, and yet now that we have 
stirred up the hornet's nest there seems no other way out of the 
difficulty. From what we can learn here from the telegrams 
rom England, it would appear that the Government wish to 
conclude peace after obtaining one decisive victory over Cete- 
wayo. Of such a consummation there is, I fear, no chance 
whatever. It was better luck than could have been expected 
that the Zulu army should have " broken their teeth " over our 
fortilied positions at .Kambula and Ginghilova. They under- 
stand better than many civilised nations the truth of the maxim, 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri" and will never attempt such a feat again, 
merely confining themselves to hanging on the flanks of the 
advancing columns and selecting their own time for an attack. 
There is but one means of terminating the war — a means which, 
in consequence of its tardiness, and therefore of its cost, will by 
no means recommend itself to the British taxpayer. It consists 
in limiting thp daily advance to five miles, the line of march 
having been thoroughly scoured previously for a considerable 
distance on both flanks by cavalry and the Natal Contingent. 
Each halting-post would have to be not merely laagered, but 
formed into a permanent fortification, and this chain of forts 
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should extend from Landsmann's Drift to the very centre of Zulu- 
land, and from thence to the Lower Tugela. Then, and then 
only, would we be in a position to dictate tenns of peace. Such 
a campaign would occupy, at the very least, three months, and 
of course would be out of the question at the present season of 
the year, when every grain of forage, except such as could be 
looted from the enemy's kraals, would have to be carried by the 
longsuffering Transport Department. Should even the project 
of a dash on Ulundj be carried out, the loss of horses and trans- 
port animals will be enormous. At the present moment, on the 
road from here to Landsmann's Drift, the stench from the de- 
caying oxen and horses is so disgusting that it seems by no means 
a wild prophecy that before the winter is over an epidemic will 
be added to the ills from which Natal is at present suffering. . 



LETTER X. 

, SIR GARNET WOLSELEY, AND THE 
ZULU SETTLEMENT. 

Pietermarilzburg, igtk July-, rSjg. 
Never was the fickleness of popular favour more strikingly 
illustrated than in the reception which Lord Chelmsford met 
with in Durban and Maritzburg, The people who followed him 
with acclamations through the streets of Durban, and, taking 
the horses out of his carriage, dragged him in a triumphal 
procession to the hotel here, were the same that were prepared 
to hoot him, and even to proceed to more practical demonstra- 
tions of dislike a few months ago. If one asks for the reason 
of this change of opinion the usual answer is that " Lord 
Chelmsford has borne the burden and heat of the day," and that 
it is unfair that Sir Garnet Wolseley should rob him of his 
laurels at the last moment ; but the real reason lies much deeper 
than this ; there is implanted in the colonial mind an Intense 
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dislike of constituted authorities in general and of the Home 
Government in particular, and the Lieut.- Govern or of the Colony- 
is always looked upon as the personification of the overruling 
force of the Imperial Government ; any man therefore who 
differs in opinion from the Liciit.-Governorissure of a temporary 
outburst of popularity in Natal, and this is especially the case 
with LordChelnisford, who ties under the censure of the Imperial 
authorities for having quarrelled with Sir Henry Bulwer on the 
subject of the forcible employment of the Natal natives. In 
addition to this, his successor is generally credited with having 
brought out with him instructions to conclude a " patched-up 
peace," which translated into English means to bring to an end 
a war which is a source of considerable pecuniary benefit, if not 
to the Colony, at any rate to a large proportion of its inhabitants. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley has declared his intentions as to the 
future of Zululand with no imcertain sound. The deposition of 
Ketchwayo is, if words can make it so, an accomplished fact. 
Upwards of a week ago Col. De Villiers of Sir Garnet's staff 
was sent to Cham's present location in the neighbourhood of 
Lunei>eig, to propose to that chief that he should accept the 
vacant throne. Of Oham's answer there can be no doubt ; he, 
as Ketchwayo's elder brother, has always considered himself the 
de jure King of Zululand, and his object in coming over to our 
side at an early stage of the campaign was to secure the rever- 
sion of the kingdom. The plan thus looks very pretty upon 
paper, but the difficulties to be surmounted are by no means 
inconsiderable : in the first place Oham's character and abilities 
are looked upon with contempt by the great majority of (he 
Zulu nation, and although our own experience with the first two 
kings of the Hanoverian dynasty proves that such a state of 
affairs is no bar to a successful reign in a constitutional country, 
with a savage nation the case is far different ; there the King, 
for his throne to have any chance of stability, must be e 
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cnlly the ablest man of his people. This is the case even when 
he has succeeded to the throne in the ordinary course of events, 
and how much more must it be so when he is imposed by a 
foreign invader ? Again, notwithstanding the rose-coloured 
reports that have been in circulation since the burning of Ulundi, 
the pacification of the country is still far from complete. Large 
numbers indeed of the coast Zulus have given in their submission 
and appear thoroughly reconciled to British rule ; but as yet 
there has not been a single instance of the submission of any 
important Chief of the hill country ; and it is well known that 
all over the world the most warlike tribes are the mountaineers ; 
Mananyoba, who has succeeded the defunct Umbelini on the 
Zuiu-Swazl border, has not the slightest intention of submission, 
and the breaking up of his tribe, which occupies nearly impene- 
trable fastnesses in the caves of the Intombi river, will be a work 
of great difficulty and danger. 

The coast Zulus, who have submitted, appear to be anxious 
that John Dunn, who is well known to them, having resided 
many years among them, should be appointed their Supreme 
Chief ; this arrangement would be a very satisfactory one if the 
technical difficulties in the way could be got over ; a large district 
extending from St. Paul's Mission Station to the sea on one side 
and to the Tugela on the other might then be considered as settled 
and withdrawn from furthermilitary calculations. 

A report which, although not officially confirmed, seems 
more trustworthy than previous ones to the same effect, states that 
Ketchwayo has sent in to say that he is ready to surrender 
on condition that his life and liberty are secured to him ; 
he wished, it is said, to have a personal interview with Dunn on 
the subject, and invited him to come and meet him for that 
purpose, but Mr. Dunn, not wishing to emulate Van Amburgh's 
trick of putting his head into the lion's mouth, declined the 
invitation, sending two of his natives in his place. The King is 



not believecl to have many men with him, his army having, 
according to their invariable custom Hfter a tight, dispersed to 

their different kraals. 



LETTER XI. 

PONDOS AND BASUTOS. 

Pietemuiritzburg, i2lk August, i&jg- 
The rising of the Pondos threatens to assume serious pro- 
portions. The moral effect of a first success is always very 
great, and the retreat of a patrol of Cape Mounted Rifles before 
them and the burning of a number of kraals in Brillsli territory 
shows that such a success has been achieved by them. It is 
scarcely worth while to re-open the question of the annexation of 
Pondoland, which was one of the ramiiications of Sir Bartle 
P'rere's native policy. The matter is 'still recent in the minds 
of those who have devoted any attention to South African 
politics ; suffice it to say that theoretically there can be no 
doubt of the immorality of the steps taken in the name of the 
British Government, although practically much may be said in 
favour of the line of action taken by Sir Bartle Frere. At the 
time, the Pondos, a very peaceful and unwarlike people, appeared 
perfectly reconciled to — nay contented with their fate, and they 
seemed to have altogether forgotten the theoretical claims of 
their chief, Umquikela, to be an independent sovereign, >vhen 
without any warning the present storm broke forth. Such was 
the confidence placed in the tranquillity of the country, that the 
number of British troops in the neighbourhood was and is 
ridiculously inadequate ; Kokstadt, the only town anywhere 
near the scene of the disturbance, was garrisoned by about 50 
of that hybrid corps known now as the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
and formerly as the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police ; and 
to all intents and purposes there were, with the exception of 
loyal natives, no other available troops nearer than Capetown. 
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It may be asked why we in Natal, who are now engaged in 

sending troops home to England, could not have spared some 
men to suppress a rebellion which takes place within 200 miles 
of Maritzburg. The answer to this question reveals a rather 
peculiar state of affairs. When Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent 
to South Africa, the Home Government was under the impres- 
sion that the whole of the difficulties in the old Colony {i.e. in 
the portion of South Africa lying to the snulh-wcst of Natal) 
were permanently disposed of, and therefore his commission 
only authorises him to exercise " supreme military and civil 
command in Natal and the Transvaal, and the districts to the 
north and east thereof," the rest of this portion of the world 
being expressly left under the sole and undivided authority of 
Sir Bartte Frere. It was therefore^ clearly impossible for 
Wolseley to direct any portion of the forces under his command 
to the seat of war in Pondoland ; on the other hand the whole 
of the garrison of Capetown having been sent to Natal after 
Isandhlwana, Frere had scarcely a single regular soldier at his 
disposal. Under these circumstances an attempt is being made 
to put down the rebellion with colonial forces only, and the 
success of the attempt seems probable, so long as the Pondos • 
are left single-handed in their attempt to throw off the British 

But a far more serious danger is ahead. The Pondos, as I 
have already said, are a most unwarlike nation, and will pro- 
bably succumb after one heavy defeat ; but there is a people 
near them, who carried on for many years with varying success 
an unequal struggle against at one time the English Government 
and at another the Orange Free State, and have always claimed 
the honours of at any rate a drawn batde. If there was any 
chance of the Basutos joining the Pondos, then indeed there 
would indeed be cause for alarm in the old Colony as well as in 
Natal ; and it seems to me that there is at least an off chance 
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of such a catastrophe. For about six monll|s almost (he whole 
of the Basuto nation has been out on commando against Moirosi, 
during that time drawing British pay and armed with British 
rifles. Their young men meanwhile have learned the pleasures 
of warfare with very little of its discomforts, and now that 
Moirosi's rebellion seems to be stamped out, it ts but too 
probable that the command to relinquish their cherished ariiis, 
and return to the unpoetical employments of herd boys and 
horse-breeders, will produce a conflagration, which will have to 
be extinguished by an exertionof all the present military strength 
of South Africa. Then, indeed, will it be necessary for the 
rival Governors to come to some understanding as to the em- 
ployment of the British troops now in the Colonies. In the 
meantime il is currently reported that Sir Evelyn Wood has 
accepted the conunand of the colonial forces to be employed 
against the Fondos ; it is to be hoped that the rumour will turn 
out to be true, as General Wood has on several occasions shown 
an intuitive tact in dealing with savage races, and nowhere can 
sueh a gift be more useful than in Pondoland. 

For several months, indeed, since last September, Captain 
Macleod, the British agent in Swaziland, has been " piping to 
those who would not dance " on the advantages to be obtained 
by an alliance with the Bwazies against the Zulus. Lord 
Chelmsford was too busy to listen, but he has found a more 
attentive auditor in Sir Garnet Wolseley ; and it has been 
decided that the Sivaii army, mustering upwards of 20,000 men, 
shall be employed in scouring the Zulu country and compelling 
Ketchwayo to surrender. Unfortunately it is always the case 
when savage allies are employed by a civiliied nation that 
horrible atrocities are perpetrated upon non-combatants ; and 
there can be no reason to hope that this will be an exception to 
the rule. The question is a very difficult one ; and it would be 
a very serious responsibility for any General to reject valuable 
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allies because he considered them likely to overstep the rules of 
warfare as carried on by civiliied nations. 

The local railways are still taxed to the utmost of their 
passenger resources by the carriage of the drafts recently 
arrived from England to the furthest point (it is not very far) to 
which the " iron horse " has yet made its way. On the other 
hand, the older regiments are on their way down to the port for 
embarkation i the i-i3th appear likely to get away first on their 
way to England ; the Buffs, who have not yet completed their 
term of foreign service, go on to .Singapore ; while the i-24th 
and Both go home. It is a curious contrast : the recruit fresh 
out from England with his helmet as white as pipe-clay can 
make it, and a faint tinge of the daun of early manhood on his 
lip, marching gaily along, his only qualm being a fear that he 
has arrived too late " to see any of the fun " ; and the bronied 
and bearded soldier who has served against Secocoeni and 
Ketchwayo, his uniform tattered and in rags, but his figure erect, 
and his face now lighting up with pleasure at the thought that 
he has escaped the Zulu bullets, and now tinged with regret for 
the loss of some comrade who sleeps under the rough crags of 
the Zlobane, or beneath the shadow of the Isandhlwana hill. 
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SELECTED COKRESPONDENCE. 



Part II. — The Basuto "War. 



THE KIMBERLEV HORSE. 

Jackniatt's Drift, Caledon liiver, 
nth November, jS8o. 
We are at length, after the usual unavoidable delays, within 
sight of the positions occupied by the enemy. Your readers will 
have seen by the telegram which I despatched to you yesterday 
that the four troops composing the left wing of the Kimberley 
Horse arrived here on the morning of the loth inst., and now 
form A portion of the force under cominand of Col. Uayly of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, whose nanie will be familiar as the captor 
of Moirosi's mountain. 

Up to the present the Diamond Fields men have been under 
the command of Major Maxwell, who leaves us to-day on his 
return to Kimberley, leaving the command in the hands of Capt. 
Laurence ; and before giving any details of our march or of our 
present position I must pay a high compliment to the former 
officer, to whose energy and ability the efficient state in which 
the Kimberley men have arrived at the front is mainly attribut- 
able. He has borne withunflaggingcheerfulnessaheavyburden 
of responsibility, and has got through an amount of work which 
would have broken down a man of a less powerful constitution. 
Every minor detail of the organization of the Volunteers has 
* This and the following letters are reprinted from (he Diamond Ntvis. 
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been under his personal supervision, and he has devoted especial 
attention to the question of armament, with the result that we 
are without any question the best armed body of men at present 
in the field, and we hope, if the fates are at all favourable to us, 
to be able to rather astonish the Basutos, who have hitherto 
only experienced the effects of the short-range Snider carbines 
witli which the Cape Mounted Rifles and Yeomanry are armed. 
I am writing a hurried letter to catch a post which is closing 
immediately, and therefore am obliged to pass over without 
mention a number of subjects to which I should have liked to 
have alluded. I have little further to add to the account of the 
attack on Leribe which I sent you by telegraph this morning. 
All agree in saying that the defenders of the position, who were 
outnumbered at least ten to one, behaved admirably, and 
Stanton, who has been rather abused in one of (he Free State 
papers, particularly distinguished himself. Unfortunately, as 
has too often been the case during the present war, the Basutos 
carried off all the cattle belonging to the garrison, so that in 
their estimation at any rate the engagement will count for a 
success to their side ; they also looted the doctor's house, and 
carried off the whole stock of liquor belonging to the defending 
force, so that they could not even have a drink to celebrate the 
enemy's repulse— rather hard lines. On the other hand, to make 
up for the loss of the cattle, our men claim to have captured 
about 40 horses, and killed a number of niggers ; 16 dead were 
found, and as previous experience has taught mc to be cautious 
in accepting statements of the enemy's loss, I telegraphed that 
to you as the total number killed, but it is stated that they carried 
. away a number of dead. 

The Kimberley Horse were to have gone to Leribe, but their 
destination was changed at liloemfontein by order of the Presi- 
dent, who absolutely declined to allow them to move along the 
60 or 70 miles of border which extend from Ladybrand to that 
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place, presumably influenced by the opinion that hostilities 
might ensue, which would imperil the " neutrality " of the Free 
State. Hence we are now in the not very desirable position of 
" waiting for orders," and the discomforts of the situation are 
rather aggravated by the fact that no one knows who is in com- 
mand, or from whom we are to receive our orders. Gen. Clarke 
has gone down to King Williamstown, and has left the command 
in the hands of Col, Carrington, who, however excellent his 
qualifications may be, happens to be junior to about half a dozen 
colonels who are now at the seat of war. It is very difficult to 
understand the Commandant -General's reason for this proceed- 
ing, especially as no man could possibly be more qualified for 
the chief command than Col. Bayly, the senior colonel of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles. His experience is guaranteed by the 
fact of his having served as adjutant of one of the smartest 
regiments in the service, while his ability was abundantly 
demonstrated by his recent successful attack on Moirosi's moun- 
tain. Most important of all, he is both liked and respected by 
the officers and men under his command, all of whom would 
follow him anywhere, with the most implicit confidence in the 
wisdom of any orders which they might receive from him. Thai 
such a man should be passed over in favour of a comrade who, 
less than three years ago, was a subaltern in a marching regi- 
ment, is naturally felt as an undeserved slight by the whole of 
the regiment to which he belongs, and Colonel Bayly, standing 
upon his rights, has announced his intention of receiving no 
orders from Col. Carrington. This determination is doubtless 
strictly justifiable, but it places the latest addition to his force — 
the Kimberley Horse— in a rather difficult position. We are 
forbidden by the President to move on to our original destina- 
tion. Col. Bayly will give us no orders either to remain or to 
move, and if he receives any instructions for us from Colonel 
Carrington he will most probably refuse to convey them to us. 



It naturally follows that we have to wait until a reply can be 
received from the Commandant- General at Kitig Williamstown, 
a proceeding which will take at least a fortnight. In the mean- 
time the Dutchman on whose fano we are encamped is threat- 
ening us with the terrors of the Free State law unless we "move 
on," and the Basutos are prowling about all night, trying to pick 
up stray horses or cattle, and keeping the camp in an incessant 
state of pickets and other annoyances. 

LETTER II. 

THE RELIEF OF LERIBE. 

Fort Bell, Thlolsc Heights, 

November 14II!. 
The date given above will most likely be unfamiliar to most 
of your readers, so I may commence by explaining that this is 
the place which has hitherto been officially though' erroneously 
described as Leribe, which is really some miles distant from 
here, although the district which takes its name from it includes 
the range of hills on which the fort in which I am writing is 

After this preliminary explanation I can take up the chain 
of events from the date on which I addressed my last letter to 
you. The readers of the Diamond News will remember that at 
that time we were still in doubt as to our ultimate destination, 
but the doubt was dispelled lost Friday afternoon, when a des- 
patch was received by Colonel Bayly informing him that this 
place was in imminent danger, being surroimded by four large 
Basuto commandos, and the small garrison being liable at any 
moment to run short of ammunition and provisions. Colonel 
Bayly, with characteristic promptness, at once ordered the left 
wing of the Diamond Fields Horse, then encamped at Jack- 
man's Drift, Caledon River, to march immediately after sunset 
for "Leribe," and the orders were faithfully carried out by our 
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starting exactly two minutes after the sun had disappeared. We 
did not make much progress that evening, as the road from 
Maseru to Ladybrand mainly consists of a hill which is pre- 
eminent for atrocity even among the many atrocious hills of 
South Africa, and which necessitated the employment of double 
spans of oxen for a distance of nearly 4 miles. The result 
was that after covering S miles in 6 hours we halted at about I 
a.m. on Saturday about a mile beyond Ladybrand, The follow- 
ing morning Capt. Laurence received a letter from the Landdrost 
of Ladybrand- a most amiable and courteous gentleinan by the 
way — informing him that he had received a letter from his 
colleague at Ficksburg, to the effect that the camp at Thlotse 
Heights was in imminent danger, and might be attacked in 
force at any moment. In consequence of this infonnation, 
after we had trekked about iz miles with the ox-wagons, Capt. 
Laurence took 40 picked men and horses, and starting after 
nightfall, did the 40 miles to Ficksburg in about 6 hours, arriving 
there all well at about 4.30 a.m. on Sunday. Further enquiry 
at that town seemed to prove that the reports had been exagger- 
ated, although the difficulty of arriving at the truth was very 
great, and Capt. Laurence started himself, accompanied by M r. 
Millboume of the Colonial Commissariat, for the scene of action, 
leaving his men behind him in Ficksburg. At the camp he had 
a consultation with Major Bell, the Magistrate, with the result 
that it was decided that as many men as possible of the Diamond 
Fields Horse should cross that evening. The main body, which 
had been left behind, reached Ficksburg at about midnight, and 
at 3 a.m. the whole four troops started, leaving all the wagons 
behind in charge of the Colonial Commissariat officer. 

So much for the preliminaries. I now come to an account of 
the real business of the day. We reached the Free State side 
of ihe drift at about 5.30 this morning, and the Basutos, who 
occupied the rocks on the slopes of the Thlotse Heights, at once 
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commenced a heavy but bad) y- directed fire, most of the bullets 
passing at least 30 feet over our heads ; their bad practice may 
be partly accounted for by the fact that their attention was 
distracted by the Native Police under Capt. Bell, who engaged 
them at short ranges. The rapidity of our movements had been 
such that a lai^e body of Basutos who had been waiting at the 
drift opposite Ficksburg (at a distance of about 12 miles) with 
the intention of watching our movements, were thrown out 
altc^ether, and arrived too late to take part in the action. 
Weakened as they were they still greatly outnumbered their 
opponents, and the natives were rapidly being overborne by 
weight of numbers, when the F troop of the Diamond Fields 
Horse, who were in front and who had crossed without much 
opposition, reached the summit of the heights, and at once 
joined in, turning back almost immediately the enemy's advance. 
The G and H troops who were in the rear felt the fire the most, 
and as the enemy's supports began to come up, the firing became 
pretty hot, but yet by wonderful luck not a saddle was emptied. 
It was not until G troop, which was last but one, reached the 
top of the heights that the first casually occurred. Capt, 
Laurence was standing by a mounted non-commissioned ofKcer, 
giving him some instructions, with his hand on the pommel of 
his saddle, when a bullet passed over the shoulder of the former 
and struck the horse in the bare of the neck. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards another horse was shot at the same place, and 
several men had most miraculous escapes. Capl. Tomes had the 
shoulder cord of his patrol jacket cut away ; Lieut. Seymour's 
horse was struck in two places but not seriously injured ; Sergt. 
Drysdale had his helmet knocked off; Trooper Boundy was 
grazed by a bullet in his leg, and a native policeman received a 
penetrating wound. 

Up to this time we had been acting strictly on the defensive, 
and the Basutos had had all the fun to themselves, but now our 
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turn came. Our horses were first placed in the laager, and then 
three dismounted skirmishing parties, under Lieuts. Mayer, 
Seymour, and Tytler, turned out and soon made it very hot for 
the enemy with their long-range rifles. About half an hour's 
firing sufficed to make them turn tail, and they retreated on a 
neighbouring village, several of their best shots having been 
disposed of in the mean time, including one who was at first 
supposed to be a Dutchman, but who turned out to be a half- 
bred or bastard. Nothing now could stop the Kimberiey men : 
they went at the huts with a cheer, and in a couple of minutes 
the niggers were bolting in all directions ; they tried for a 
moment to rally at a schanti in rear, but the funk was fairly on 
them now and thty were out of it almost as soon as they were 
in, pursued by the shots of the Volunteers. And now every 
nigger from all parts was "skedaddling" as fast as his legs 
could carry him ; across the Thlotse River they went, and our 
men being too wet to follow them up halted on the further side, 
and proceeded to get their cattle ready to be driven off. They 
had probably calculated the range of our rifles from the Sniders 
with which the garrison of the fort is armed, and their astonish- 
ment was great when the Martini-Henry bullets began to drop 
among them and bowl them over at a range of about i,ooo 
yards. Again there was a stampede, and this time they took 
care not to halt until they were something like a couple of miles 
away. Our horses were utterly knocked up by the forced march 
at which they had come, or the cattle and horses might easily 
have been captured, but there was scarcely a horse capable of 
doing a mile, and Volunteers were hardly likely to walk a couple 
of miles for the sake of getting some cattle " to be sold on 
account of the Colonial Government." Hence the cattle were 
allowed to be driven off as soon as the enemy had recovered 
from their panic, as is likely to bo the case in the future unless 
some promise is made in the matter of loot. All the slopes of 



the Thlotse Heights were now, for the first time during the war, 
clear of the enemy, and above all the road to the drift was open, 
and still remains so, so that we shall find no difficulty in getting 
the wagons across this evening ; the usual work of destruction 
now commenced, and by 11.30 the smoke of seven or eight 
villages showed the Boers who were watching the fight from the 
other side of the Caledon on which side the victory remained. 
Among other contents of the huts one of the natives captured a 
kitten, which it is proposed to sell " on account of the Colonial 
Government," and to ask for instructions as to the distribution 
of the proceeds. 

To sum up, the tUbut of the Diamond Fields Horse has been 
an undoubted success. First and foremost the Basutos have 
been fairly beaten at their own game of cunning, and outwitted 
in every detail ; for the first time during the present war the 
niggers have been totally taken by surprise, and a large force 
has been defeated with the loss of 4 horses killed, and 3 men 
wounded, two of whom were grazed and the other nothing 
serious. The results of this morning's action are aiready ap- 
parent ; Iwo influential chiefs, one of whom was a declared rebel 
and the other by no means friendly to the English, have suddenly 
been seijed by an access of loyalty, which has displayed itself in 
their going for the cattle of the enemy, and annexing those 
which we lost by not being able to follow thein «p. I may 
be mistaken, but I fancy that we shall not be troubled by 
any of the Basutos for some time to come ; they have 
learned the important lesson that there is at length a 
corps in the field which is better armed than themselves, 
and they will give the Diamond Fields Horse a wide berth 
for the future. 



[The following is the official report of the relief of Leribe, 
sent by Major Bell to the Colonial Secretary :— 
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(Major Belli Leribe, to Colonial Secretary.) 

i8tk November. 
After the attack on my station on the 8th instant, rebels 
came to neighbourhood — men of Khetise, Katsina, Lesuana, and 
others from Masupha— until more than 2,000 settled round us 
in three bodies. On Thursday, they attacked Jonathan on 
Kilewane Mountain, and captured most of Jonathan's cattle 
and horses. Jonathan took refuge here. Stragglers continued 
arriving from the fight, until about a6o came. These had lost 
their horses, saddles and blankets. I supplied a great number 
with blankets. On Friday, we were attacked from Joel's side, 
but the rebels fired badly, and did not approach very close. On 
Saturday, they were making parapets of stone in different direc- 
tions to fire at us from. They fired occasionally on us. We 
kept their fire down by fire from marksmen in the lower part of 
the fort, Captain Stanton and three of his men doing excellent 
service. About this time a man was killed by some skirmishers 
of Stanton's Horse, Masapala. On Sunday, they attacked us 
from every side, and burnt, some round houses at the Training 
School. They desisted as night came on. On Monday morning 
they opened fire from fresh schanzen or parapets, sweeping the 
station through, but for most part at long ranges. We were quite 
cut off at this time as well as on previous occasions. However, 
about six a.m., the Kimberley Horse, about 180 strong, under 
Capt. Laurence, who had come by forced marches from Maseru, 
fought their way through, having had one man and two horses 
hit. A body of these troops, with another of Commandant Bell's 
force, and some of Jonathan's men, soon drove the enemy from 
the river, and caused Lesuana to shift his position and ulti- 
mately to return towards home. Our people then threw down 
all the stone works of the enemy. Next day the ammunition, 
tents, and baggage of the Kimberley Horse were got over, and 
yesterday (under the greatest difficulties, occasioned by river, 
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min, and road), ten commissariat wagons crossed, and all but 
two brought into camp ; the last of these are now coming in! 
Several people at Leribe and some of the chieftains of Leiiatu's 
people are still said to be on Jonathan's side, but many of 
Jonathan's followers have left to look after their scattered 
families. The passage of the Kimberley Horse was well covered 
by Mr. Ssunders in charge of Basutoland Police, and some of 
Jonathan's mtn, under Chief Lelebala. From 8th inclusive we 
have four killed and eight wounded.] 

LETTER III. 

THE DEBUT OF FERREIRA'S HORSE. 

Thlotse Heights, 3ylh NoveinUr, 
Last Wednesday afternoon we at length heard definite news 
of the arrival of the long-expected Transvaal Horse, under Major 
Ferreira. On that day Lieut. McLean rode in and told us that 
the main body of his corps was about 6 miles distant, and was 
prepared to cross the Caledon the next morning. Fortunately 
the river, which had been in an impassable state for more than 
a week previously, had just fallen sufficiently to be fordable, and 
it was accordingly arranged that they should join us as soon as 
possible. Early on Thursday the whole strength of the Diamond 
Fields Horse paraded to cover the passage of the river, which 
was certain to be a long and tedious operation owing to the 
badness of the drift, Ferreira's men came in sight at about 
9 a.m., and by mid-day 4 of his wagons had reached the Basuto- 
land bank of the river, as had also one of his guns (a 6-pounder 
Whit worth muzzle-loader). 

About this time the Diamond Fields Horse, who were posted 
about half-way between the wagon-drift and the fort, obsen-ed 
that the enemy were gathering in considerable force on the 
Leribe mountain, and they soon began coming down into the 
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plain at the fort. At that time our right was resting on the fort 
and our left on the Caledon Kiver, so that for the enemy 10 
carry out their intention of capturing the wagons that were 
waiting on this side of the drift it was necessary for them to cut 
their way through the Diamond Fields Horse. This ihen they 
determined to do, and a body of ahout 5oo of them charged 
up the slope at racing pace and in admirable order. As they 
came on, it was noticed that they had not even taken the trouble 
to unsling their carbines ; their plan was evidently to trust to 
the stabbing assegai at close quarters. The odds against us in 
point of numbers were at least five to one, but everyone felt 
confident that we were equal to a far greater disparity of numbers 
than that, and the only fear amongst our men was lest they 
should not come near enough to enable us to pepper them 
properly. With this point in view orders were given that not a 
shot should be fired until they came within 200 yards, but, 
unfortunately, owing to some mistake in the orders, one troop 
opened fire while they were still 50° yards away ; the other 
troops could then do nothing but follow suit, and a tremend- 
ously hot fire emptied numbers of their saddles, and killed 9 or 
10 of their horses. At the first volley (hey wavered but still 
continued their charge ; the second caught them when they 
were about 300 yards from the muiiles of our rifles, and brought 
them to an involuntary hall ; at the third they turned tail and 
bolted in all directions. Just at this moment Major Ferrcira gal- 
loped up from the drift with about twenty of his men, and charged 
after the retreating enemy. Major Laurence took one troop of 
the Diamond Fields Horse, and the Kimberley and Pretoria 
men swept down the slope side by side, driving the enemy before 
them tike sheep, until they took refuge behind the stones of the 
Leribe mountain, where they took heart and commenced a 
desultory and harmless (ire upon us. In the meantime a troop 
of the Transvaal Horse had goneround the fort, and dtiven in 
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the enemy's stragglers who still remained in the open on the 
other side of the fort ; and the 6-pounder, which had reached 
the lop of the hill, opened fire upon the mountain, making 
splendid practice at about 3,000 yards, and causing a hasty 
stampede out of range ; ir> about half an hour not a single Basuio 
was visible. The main object of the day being to get the wagons 
across the river, it was decided not to continue the pursuit any 
further, and the work proceeded without any further molesta- 
tion. It was not, however, completed before dark, and Major 
Fcrreira decided to laager at the drift for the night, and he 
eventually brought his force into camp at about eleven on the 
following morning. During the day's fight we killed and dis- 
abled about 100 of the enemy, and a number of horses, whose 
saddles and bridles were brought in as the spoils of war, and two 
or three ponies were captured unhurt. Our loss was practically 
nil— one of Ferreira's men slightly wounded, and a couple of 
horses hit— one belonging to the Transvaal, and one to the 
Diamond Fields Horse. One of the Diamond Fields Horse, a 
man named Corles, has also been missing since our charge, and 
although the whole of the scene of action has been searched not 
the slightest trace of him has been found, and it is feared that 
he may have been pounced upon by some stragglers of the 
defeated enemy. He was one of the best soldiers we had, and 
whatever may be the cause of his disappearance, he is a great 
loss to the regiment. 

On Friday Major Ferreira made his first attempt at cattle 
lifting, which was not attended with much success. At about 
midday everyone, including Major Itell, who is in command of 
the garrison, was astonished to observe that the Transvaal Horse 
were saddling up, and before any enquiry could be made as to 
their intentions, they were off. It turned out afterwards that 
theii Commandant had observed a flock of about ijo goats 
feeding in fancied security, on the other side of the Thlotse River, 
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and had determined to annex them. His initial mistake con- 
sisted in not first clearing the Leribc mountain, from which Joel's 
men commanded his left flank nearly all the way from the fort 
to the drift across the Thlotse. The natural resuk was that as 
soon as the enemy discovered his object, not only did Ramanella's 
men come swarming down from Sequani (Jonathan Molappo's 
mountain), which was on their right flank, but the goat riflers 
were simultaneously charged on the left, front, and rear by Joel's 
men. It was soon evident to those who remained in camp that 
the position was becoming critical, and Major Laurence sent 
out two troops, one to occupy the entreme end of the Thlotse 
Heights overlooking the river, from which a well-directed fire at 
about 1,500 yards interfered with Ramanella's men, who were 
still coming down from the mountain to Join in, and turned back 
a large portion of them, and the other to support Ferreira's rear, 
which was threatened by Joel's men on the left. By this time 
the goats had been abandoned, and the party which had been 
attempting to drive them in, were galloping back upon their 
supports in full retreat, and for the first time since the co[n- 
mencement of the war the enemy had gained a decided advantage 
in the Leribe district When they reached the supports the 
whole of the force recommenced their retreat in a more 
leisurely manner, covered by the two guas, which now opened 
fire, but not with such success as on the preceding day, two of 
the shells failing to explode, and most of the others falling short. 
Our casualties were again insignificant, one of Ferreira's officers 
being slightly wounded ; on the other hand the enemy's loss 
was small, only about half-a-dozen being hit, and those by long- 
range shots across the river from the Diamond Fields Horse 
and Native Contingent. The Transvaal Horse came back with 
their tails very much between their legs, and have been remark- 
ably subdued ever since. As I have already said, their loss was 
practically nothing, but unfortunately the moral effect of their 
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retreat and of the recapture of the wretched goats is certain to 
raise the spirits of the enemy greatly, and the latter are certain 
to count the engagement as a decided victory to their side. The 
only conclusion to be drawn is that it is a mistake to go out in 
search of loot without thoroughly defeating the enemy first. 
When they are once thoroughly beaten, that sort of thing wilt 
be plentiful enough, but some hard fighting must be done first, 
and the sooner this principle is recognised the better. 



LETTER IV. 

BOERS AND BASUTOS. 

Tklotse Heists, Leribe Dittrict, 

rjth December. 

No events of sufficient importance to be worth telegraphing 
to your readers have occurred here during the last day or so, 
and consequently the position of a war correspondent has been 
practically a sinecure. In the absence of any real work, false 
alarms have been frequent, and on one night we were roused 
outnolessthanfive times, only to tind either that one picket had 
fired on another, or that, as happened on one occasion, a herd 
of unoffending sheep had been mistaken for the enemy, and had 
suffered severely from the volley that was consequently directed 
into their .-nidst. 

In the absence of any warlike news, it may be as well that I 
should devote a few lines to a subject which is uppermost with 
us here, namely, the gratitude and feelings of our near neigh- 
bours in the Free State. There can be no doubt that the 
disposition of the Boers in general is towards a benevolent 
neutrality to the Basutos. Whenever a farmer on the Border 
has an opportunity of putting his own interpretation on the laws 
of his country, he always strains them against ourselves and in 
favour of our enemies. This is particularly noticeable in al 
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c.ises where ihe natives who have remained loyal to the Colonial 
Government are concerned. It seems almost incredible, but I 
nil) assured on unexceptionable authority that in many cases 
loynl natives who liave been fleeing for their lives have been 
deliberately driven back across the Caledon on to the assegais 
of their pursuers. A man of some note in the Ficksburg district, 
which is only separated from us by the Caledon River, John 

• , Fieldcomet and member of the Volksraad, is notoriously 

a sympathiser with the enemy. Another individual. Jacobus 

, of Brandwater, is known to have bought large quantities 

of rattle from the rebels, the said cattle ha\'ing been captured 
by them from Jonathan Molappo as a penalty for his loyalty. 
The Basutos also cross into the Free State whenever they please, 
and the Pass Law, which issupposedtobein force, is deliberately 
disregarded. I have not yet said anything about the manner in 
which the Boers sell ammunition to the Basutos, mainly for the 
reason that I should suppose that this fact must by this time be 
accepted as indisputable ; if further evidence on this subject is 
required, I could, if necessary, furnish it by tlie ream. If this 
tr.iffic can be put a stop to by any means, fair or foul, the present 
war may be terminated in a few months. As long as this traffic 
Ltsts I doubt whether 1883 will see the final subjection of the 
Basutos. Of the active complicity of at least some of the 
residents in the Free State with the Basutos who are in amis, 
there is ample evidence. 1 write now not from hearsay but from 
my own knowledge ; on two occasions, once at Maseru, and 
once at this place, ha\-e overtures been made by Free Staters to 
men of the Kimberley Horse to induce them to go ever to the 
enemy, and I am not without suspicion that two men who 
deserted during last week were seduced by these offers and have 
joined the Basutos. At any rate, arms stolen from both the 
Kimberley and Transvaal Horse have been sold at adisreputable 
canteen belonging to a man named 0' , on the Free State 
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bank of the river. A fanner, named De , living near Maseru, 

was implicated in the attempt to induce men to desert at that 
place, and he is supposed to furnish infonnation to the enemy. 
While I quote these instances of the disreputable behaviour of 
the Free State subjects, far be it from me to reflect in any way 
upon the President or the Executive of that territory, as they 
have certainly done all that in them lay to assist the Colonial 
Government ; indeed, Mr. Brand and his advisers have, through- 
out, shown the utmost courtesy, and have gone out of their way 
to assist those who are concerned with the conduct of mihtary 
operations in Basutoland. I presume that you will have heard 
throughothersourcesoftherobbii^.by certain enterprising dealers 
in contraband of war, of the powder magazine at Harrismith, the 
ingenious attempt to hide the traces of the robbery by leaving a 
few barrels of powder and blowing them up, and the subsequent 
arrest of the principal f>erpetrator in the shape of a gentleman 
bearing the euphonious designation " Jack Man," who was 
procee<Ung towards the borders with a convoy of pack-horses, 
laden with ammunition. 

It will be remembered that when the Disarmament policy 
was still a matter for consideration, and while the greater portion 
of the South African press was endeavouring to induce the Cape 
Government to pause in its mad career, and foretelling the 
consequences which have since ensued from it, Mr. Sprigg and 
his tail insinuated on every possible occasion that they were 
acting under the advice and with the concurrence of the 
Basutoland officials, whose local knowledge had suggested the 
advisability of disarmament. I therefore came here with a 
decided impression that now I should at least find some one who 
was. able to rationally defend the indefensible, or explain the 
inexplicable policy of disarmament. You may imagine my 
surprise when 1 found Basutoland officialism, from the Governor's 
Agent down to the interpreters, was entirely convinced of the 



folly of Mr, Sprij^s policy, and Chat every magistrate throughout 
the country had warned the Government of the consequences, 
which consequences, when they came, found them in such a 
hopelessstatcof unreadiness. I alivays thought that Mr. Sprigg 
had not a very clear idea of the line which separates truth from 
falsehood, but I really thought hitherto that such a deliberate 
perversion was beyond even his abilities ; however, we live and 
learn. On this subject, I came across the other day one of the 
most extraordinary specimens of unsound argument that I have 
ever seen in a newspaper. It consisted in a paragraph from the 
Cape Times, which commenced by admitting that it was generally 
stated that Colonel Griffith was an opponent of the disarmament 
policy, and went on lo say that this could not be the case because 
he had since in a despatch asked for troops to be sent into 
Basutoland. In other words the Cape Times apparently thinks 
that because a man considers that in consequence of the adoption 
of a criminally foolish measure energetic steps must be taken, 
he must have been in favour of the said criminally foolish measure 
ab initio. This is a fair specimen of the line of ai^ument usually 
adopted by Mr. Sprigg's supporters in the Colonial Press. 

We have had several reports here lately of an intention on 
the part of the enemy to attack this place ; in my own opinion, 
although they may talk of doing so, they will never be able to 
screw their courage up to the sticking point. In the meantime 
we are unable to assume the offensive in consequence of being 
terribly short of ammunition. Repeated applications on the 
subject have been made to the military authorities at MafeCeng, 
who do not seem to trouble themselves very much about the 
matter. 
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LETTER V. 

A FIGHT AND A FUNERAL. 

Tklotse Heights, Leribe District, Basutoland, 

iStk December. 

Ill my last letter 1 was bewailing the general absence of news 
of any interest to your readers. I do not row possess thatexcuse 
for boring the public with a dissertation on the benevolent 
neutrality of the Boers, or the bellicose propensities of Mr. 
.Sprigg. During the present week we have had the most serious 
engagement with the enemy that has yet occurred in this district, 
and have inHlcted on them a decisive defeat ; but our viaory 
has not been purchased for nothing ; we have lost one of the 
bravest officers, and one of the most genial of friends, in the 
whole of the force, and satisfaction at the result of the engage- 
ment is clouded by sorrow at the loss of a most popular comrade. 
But I am anticipating, and had better tell the story of Tuesday's 
fight, the result of which I have already telegraphed to you, 
exactly as it occurred. 

When the sun rose on Tuesday morning none of us had the 
slightest idea that there was to be any break in the idleness 
which had been wearying us for the last fortnight, and when at 
about 6 a.m. a few dropping shots were heard about half-a-mile 
from camp nobody took much notice of them, thinking that one 
of the pickets was probably having a little practice at long ranges. 
The dropping fire ceased, recommenced, and then stopped for 
about half-an-hour and began again, until, the enemy's pickets 
having been reinforced, Major Ferrcira sent first one troop and 
then two more to assist his men, who, as I omitted to say, had 
composed the picket which was first fired on. By about eleven 
o'clock the fighting became general, and the enemy coming 
down from the mountains in great force, one of the guns (a 
3-pr.) was brought out some distance from camp, and opened 
fire upon their reserves, the 6-pr., in the meantime, making good 
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practice from Ferreira's camp. Major Ferreira, however, was 
being hard pressed by the enemy, and had to send in for rein- 
forcements. Major Laurence immediately took out two troops 
of the Kimberley Horse, which, tt^'ether with Stanton's Light 
Horse, arrived on the scene of action just in the nick of time. A 
general advance was made, led by Captain Hanson's troop of 
Ferreira's Horse, and E troop of the Kimberley Horse, under 
Lieut. Tytler. On reaching the top of a green slope the advance 
party found that the krantz, in which the slope terminated, was 
lined by the enemy, who opened a hot fire, wounding Captain 
Hanson in the wrist, and Trooper Martin, of the Kimberley 
Horse, in the leg. Notwithstanding his wound. Captain Hanson 
insisted on leading on the charge, and scorning to take cover 
clambered down the krantz in front of hi^ men. He had scarcely 
got half way down when he received his deaih-wound, a bullet 
' penetrating both of his lungs, and he never spoke again. A 
braver officer there was not in the whole of the force ; and his 
loss was felt by all branches of the garrison as a personal sorrow. 
However, there was no time now for unavailing regretf, the 
enemy were within ten yards of our men, among the rocks, 
fighting like rats in a trap, not daring to leave their cover as 
they would have had to bolt across at least 200 yards of open 
land before getting any more cover ; so they stuck to what they 
had, and threw stones at our men to make them show their 
heads. Here Lieut. Tytler of the Kimberley Horse particularly 
distinguished himself, displaying an amount of coolness remark- 
able in so young an officer ; standing upright encouraging his 
men, and at the same time making good practice with his 
revolver. The Transvaal Horse (all of whom are armed with 
revolvers) also brought these weapons into play, and the Basutos 
could not stand it long, jumping on their horses and bolting for 
their lives across the open ground, several of them being 
rolled over before they could get over the rise, and the mealic- 
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field in front of us being dotted with riderless horses. The)' 
left more than 20 dead among the rocks alone, and more than 
that number of dead horses, while they lost nearly as many in 
their attempt to bolt across the open. Altogether there were 
something like 40 men killed outright in a space barely 400 yards 
square, while the number that were shot at long ranges cannot 
have been small. As usual, the enemy carried off nearly all 
their wounded. In the meantime the Artillery had been making 
good practice on our left, one shell being seen to burst imme- 
diately under a mounted Basuto, blowing man and horse literally 
to atoms. The enemy ivere actually bold enough to send a 
party of some 50 skirmishers to fire on the men who were work- 
ing the 3-pounder, at a distance of some 200 yards, but they 
were almost immediately driven back by the riflemen who were 
protecting the gun, without any shells being fired in their 
direction. After the liasutos had been driven from the rocks, 
the fighting was practically over, and in a few minutes not a 
vestige of them was to be seen. Their total loss cannot have 
been less than 60 killed, 2nd considerably more than that number 
wounded. One native report states that they had 170 men hors 
de combat. At any rate, poor Hanson's death was terribly 
avenged. Our other loss wns only four wounded, and only one 
of these (one of Stanton's Horse) at all seriously. Since the 
commencement of the war only two white men have been killed 
in action in this district, and they have both been ofificers. At 
about 1 3.30 all the troops returned to camp, the body of Captain 
Hanson being brought and deposited in the church, to await the 
funeral on the following day. 

By half-past seven on Wednesday morning all the troops in 
camp were on parade, with the object of paying the last tribute 
of respect to the memory of the dead. The coffin, having on it 
the hat and sword of the deceased officer, as well as some 
bunches of flowers, was placed en a gun-carriage, drawn by four 
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grey horses. A firing party of ihe Transvaal Horse marched in 
front under Lieut. Raaf, all the officers of the Transvaal Horse 
acting as pall-bcarcrs ; to the left of the route the Kimberley 
Horse under Major Laurence were drawn up in line, and as the 
gun-carriage passed the men drew and carried swords, the 
officers saluting. The Kimberley men then fell-in in rear of the 
procession, followed by Stanton's Light Horse. Colonel Bell, 
commanding; the district, and all the other, officers of the force 
also joined the procession, which marched to the cemetery, where 
the beautiful service of the Church of England was read by the 
Rev. J. Widdicombe. When the coffin (still covered with 
flowers) was lowered into the grave, and while the officiating 
clergyman pronounced the solemn words, "Earth to Earth and 
Dust to Dust," all the officers present advanced and threw 
handfuls of soil into the grave. A few minutes afterwards the 
usual three volleys of small arms and three flourishes of trumpets 
announced that the ceremony was over, and that the last obse- 
quies had been performed overone, than whom a more thorough 
soldier never lived, and who had met with the end which he 
would have chosen for himself, to die at the head of his men in 
the very moment of victoiy. It seems a strange irony of fate 
that one who, like the deceased officer, passed unharmed through 
the terrible storm of lead and shell for which the siege of Plevna 
will be for ever memorable in history, should fall at last in what 
after all was, in comparison, a paltry skirmish, and in a quarrel 
the justice of which is more than doubtful. 

" After life's fitful fever he sleeps well." 

LETTER VI. 

THE SITUATION IN BASUTOLAND. 

Tklotse Hdghts, i6tk famtapy. 

There is very little of importance to add to the account of the 

recent attack on this place which I telegraphed to you on 
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Thursday week. The affair does not appear to have been 
premeditated on the part of the enemy, but was brought on at 
about 5 p.m. by Major Ferreira, who took out a small force with 
the object of drawing them on. In this he was tolerably success- 
ful, but the main brunt of the assault was borne not by his camp, 
but by Jonathan Molappo's cattle kraal which lies about 200 
yards from the forts occupied by the Kimberley Horse. The 
greater portion of Jonathan's men kept themselves judiciously 
out of the way, but about 50 of them defended their kraal and 
the cattle in splendid style. No less than three times the enemy 
actually got into the kraal and attempted to drive the cattle out, 
and each time the loyal natives charged with their assegais and 
drove out their assailants, tumbling them headlong down 
the kranties on the top of which the kraal was placed. After 
these charges the enemy fell back a little and opened fire upon 
the defenders at thirty yards' range, and, having by far the best 
cover, would no doubt soon have picked them off, if it had not 
been for the diversion effected by a troop of the Kimberley Horse 
under Lieutenant Webster, who brought his men out of the fort 
and poured a volley into the attacking force at a distance of 
about 60 yards. According to the usual custom of natives, who 
never can stand a flank attack, they bareiy waited for the second 
volley, but broke and bolted in all directions, and although 
desultory firing went on all through the night, the fight was now 
(at 1 1 .30 p.m.) practically over. Our men anxiously waited for 
daylight to enable (hem to go out and see what loss the enemy 
had sustained, but in the morning, although pools of blood were 
scattered about where the firing had been hottest, at first not a 
body could be found, and it appears that the enemy had carried 
off all their dead. Eventually two dead Basutos were found on 
the racecourse, about S^o yards from the Kimberley Honie 
camp, from which they had been shot, and in the doctor's garden 
on which Ferreira's 6-pound gun had fired with canister for 
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some time there were found the remains of some men who had 
been literally blown to pieces. We aftenvards heard through 
spies that the loss of the enemy was between 1 5 and 20, a small 
number considering the amount of ammunition which was 
expended ; but of course the darkness of the night must be taken 
into consideration, and the fact that all our fire was directed at 
the flashes of the enemy's firearms. Our loss was two natives 
killed and four wounded, all belonging to the defenders of the 
cattle kraal. By wonderful luck not a man of the Kimberley 
Horse was touched, although the next morning there was 
scarcely a tent in our camp which had not tivo or three bullet 
holes through it, and we picked up about balf-a-hundred weight 
of lead about the lines. Thanks to the admirable arrangements 
made for the safety of our horses, which are stabled in a wide 
trench immediately inside the parapet, they were not in the 
slightest danger ; but one horse belonging to Stanton's corps 
was killed on their picket lines. Since that day we have not 
seen much of the enemy until yesterday, when they had a big 
war dance in the afternoon within hearing of our videttes, on 
whom they amused themselves by firing volleys at a distance of 
some 3/xx) yards, as if with the object of showing us that they 
still have plenty of ammunition to waste. Indeed, it would 
appear that their Military Store Department is very much 
superior to our own, indeed it could not very well be worse. 
The latest exploit of the latter has been to send us up 30,000 
rounds of snider ammunition, of which we had already a supply 
sufficient for about ten years, and 10,000 rounds of Martini- 
Henry, of which we badly require at least 50,000 rounds. 
Indeed, if it had not been for some which was privately pur- 
chased by Major Laurence, we should have been reduced to 
relying upon the butt-ends of our rifles for defensive purposes 
by this lime. Some of your readers may remember Oxenstiern's 
maxim, "£«, guantiild sapientiA guberftatiir mitndus," which b 
peculiarly applicable to the Cape Colony. 



I have just seen some correspondence between Lord Kim- 
berley and Mr. Sprigg, and am unable to withhold my admiration 
from the cheek exhibited by the latter. The serene confidence 
which he reposes in his ability to bring the Basuto war to an 
end, without assistance from home, would be entitled to some 
respect if il were not that facts have already given the assump- 
tion the most direct denial possible. There is no throwing a 
■veil over the fact that the theory of the subjugation of the 
Basutos by Colonial forces has already been shown to be an 
impracticable chimera. It is surely hardly necessary to show 
that the resources of the Cape Colony have already been strained 
to the utmost tension which they are capable of bearing without 
a catastrophe. Every day the forces in the field are diminishing 
through desertions, the number of which is daily increasing at a 
most alarming rate. The wing oF the Kiraberley Horse stationed 
here enjoys, I believe, the distinction, although quartered within 
half-a-mile of the Free State Border, of having lost fewer men 
by desertions than any other corps in the field. Yet it has had 
ten deserters during the three months of its existence. The 
Transvaal Horse have last nearly thirty men by this cause, and 
Stanton's Horse something like twenty. I do not know what 
the exact number of desertions have been at Mafeteng, but I 
understand that they have been very heavy. The Yeomanry 
again, who have completed three months* service in the field, 
are, I believe, clamouring for their release, and the attempts 
made to obtain reliefs for them have barely produced a tenth of 
the number required. From the Fields, again, where I see it 
has been found necessary to organise town guards for the pro- 
tection of the four camps, it is barely possible that any more 
men will be found to volunteer to fight for Mr. Sprigg, even 
though the terms which are now offered be doubled or trebled. 
But, the advocates of the Cape Government will say, there are 
yet Burghers who can be called out. To be sure there are, but, 
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as Shakespeare says, "Will they come when you do call fo 
themf" Even if they do, contrary to all probability, obey the 
call to turn out, it is hardly likely that Dutchmen from the 
Western Province, quartered within a few miles of their brethren 
the Boers of the Free State, and knowing that a safe asylum 
awaits them with their brethren on the north of the Vaal River, 
will long put up with the discomforts of a campaign for the sake 
of a cause in which they take no interest whatever. 

I think I have shown clearly that there is but little chance 
of the force at present in the field being augmented, but rather 
that it must dimmish day by day. On the other hand, no sane 
man imagines that the slightest impression has been made upon 
the resistance of the Basutos. Only the other day I saw a letter 
from Mafcteng, from which I quote the following sentence, 
" We have had thirteen engagements and had to retire every 
time," that is to say, not a single decisive victory has been 
gained in that quarter. Here again we hold just as much 
ground as we can cover with the fire of our riiles, and no more. 
At Maseru they are even worse off, as they consider it unsafe to go 
beyond the end of the garden of the Residency. 

P.S.— I had almost forgotten to mention that on the same 
evening as they attacked this place, the enemy sent a party into 
the Free State, and drove away from Wessel's Farm, about 30 
miles from the border, some too head of cattle, and 50 horses, 
which had been sent to graze there by the Transvaal Horse. 
The greater portion of the stock lifted was Government property, 
and I understand that representations have been made to Presi- 
dent Brand on the subject. Some cattlebelonging to the fanner 
(Wessels) were taken at the same time, but will probably be 
returned. Ferreira's Horse have received orders to proceed to 
Mafeteng, but the order will probably be countermanded, as 
Colonel Bell has protested against the movement being carried 
into effect. 
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LETTER VII. 



KEUTRALITY. 

Thloiu Heights, Leribe District, 

January 21 it, 18S1. 

In my last I mentioned that a large number of horses and 
cattle belonging to the Transvaal Horse had been driven off by 
the enemy from a farm in the Free State, where they were 
grazing. The total number taken were 151 oxen and 60 horses, 
and their captors belonged to the tribe of the chief Ramonella, 
or Lesuana. I am now glad to say that, through the friendly 
enei^ and untiring exertion of Mr. John Celliers, almost the 
whole of the captured stock has been recovered. 

As soon as the loss was known here Major Ferreira at ohce 
determined to solicit the intervention of Mr. Celliers, who, in 
addition to being a member of the Volksraad, and Field-cornet 
of the district from whence the cattle were taken, possesses a 
great influence with the Basutos in general, and with those 
living in this neighbourhood in particular. On being appealed toby 
Major Ferreira he at once promised to do all that lay in his 
power to assist, and commenced by sending a full report to 
President Brand, at the same time despatching a messenger to 
Ramonella, telling him that he had no right to take the cattle 
out of the Free State, and that they must be returned at once. 
There was naturally some demur about complying with this 
demand, but Mr. Celliers, who conducted the negociation in a 
most skilful manner throughout, threatened to come with a 
commando to fetch the animals in question ; and he was sup- 
ported by Joel, the principal leader of the rebellion in this 
district, who threatened Ramonella with hostilities should he 
bring upon them a quarrel with the Free State Government, so 
that eventually the latter gave in, and promised that the cattle 
should be brought down to Topham's Drift, near FicksbuTg, 
and surrendered on Wednesday, the 19th instant, at 10 a.m. 
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At about that hour a messenger from the Basutos arrived in 
Ficksburg to say that all was ready, and Mr. Celliers, accom- 
panied by a few spectators, proceeded at once to the drift, where 
the Basutos were visible drawn up in a line on a plateau about 
half-a-mile distant. As soon as ue reached the drift they 
commenced aa advance in line across the plateau, giving us, as 
they doubtless intended, an opportunity of admiring the precision 
of their drill, and the condition of their horses. Their fonnation 
appeared to consist of four squadrons, the two centres of which 
were formed four deep, and the two on the flanks two deep. As 
they reached the edge of the plateau they, apparently on a word 
of command, broke into column from the right in first-i ate style, 
and coming down the road formed up again at the drift in a 
somewhat similar style to that in which the supernumeraries 
march on to the stage at a theatre, i.e., traversing three-quarters 
of a circle, and then hailing in the centre. This manceuvre 
gave us an opportunity of observing the equipment of the men, 
which was excellent, every man carrying a breech-loading rifle 
or carbine, and being completely dressed in European clothing, 
over which they all wore black cloaks; the chiefs nearly all wore 
swords and revolvers. When the manceuvres were completed, 
the men dismounted and turned their backs to the rain, which 
now began to descend in torrents, interrupting any conversation 
for upwards of an hour, and making us glad to take advant^e 
of the limited shelter to be obtained by getting under the lee of 
a Cape carl. When at last the rain subsided, a long palaver 
commenced across the river, during which Pete (Ramonella's 
son) asked what was to be done with the cattle when they had been 
surrendered, to which Mr, Celliers replied that he would give 36 
hoars for them to be taken over here, as they would not be 
allowed to remain in the Free State. Thereupon Pete an- 
nounced that he would not allow them to be taken into the fort 
without a fight for them, and Mr. CetUers told him that he would 
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see them down to the camp drift, but after'that he could do what 
he liked. The conversation lasted with intervals till about 3 
p.m., when the cattle and horses were brought down to the river 
and driven through, the tale being complete with the exception 
of 12 oxen, which were said to have been slaughtered. It was 
not worth while to trouble about them, so the number sent over 
were accepted as full restitution, and driven into Ficksburg, 
where they were kraaled for the night, and forwarded on here 
yesterday morning. It was thought advisable, considering the 
threat which had been made by Pete, to obtain an escort to take 
them as far as the river. For this purpose an escort of 60 men 
was furnished by the Colesberg Burghers, who happened to have 
halted in Ficksburg on their way from Mafeteng to this place, ' 
where, accoiding to present arrangements, they are to relieve the 
Transvaal Horse. At the camp drift the cat tie were met by anescort 
belonging to the garrison,and brought in without ashotbeingfired, 
the Burghers returning to join their main body at Ficksburg. 

It is impossible to say too much in praise of the conduct of 
Mr. Celliers, who is certainly deserving of some substantial 
recompense at the hands of the Colonial Government, to whose 
interests he has sacrificed his entire time during the last ten 
days, and for whom he has put forth the whole of his not incon- 
siderable influence with the Basutos. Some of the officers of 
the Transvaal Horse have already subscribed to present him 
with a gold watch and chain, with a suitable inscription, and 
never was a testimonial better deserved. 

It is not yet known whether the order for the Transvaal 
Horse to leave for Mafeteng, on being relieved by the Burghers, 
will be carried into effect or not. Colonel Bell has protested 
against it, strongly representing the inconveniences likely to 
arise from such a measure. 

Another convoy of 50 men left on Wednesday for Maseru to 
fetch ammunition. 
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Several deserters have been arrested, and sentenced by Court 
Martial to various terms of imprisonment. This treatment 
seems to have had some effect in diminishing the evil. 

LETTER VI 11. 

AN INDECISIVE ENGAGEMENT. 

Thloise Heights, January soih, iS&i. 

Again I have (o chronicle a fight which is likely to redound 
very little to our credit with the enemy, or to our military 
reputation. For some cause, which it is difficult to arrive at 
ever since the arrival of the Transvaal Horse, we have never 
given the enemy a decisive beating, whereas previous to that 
event we were never engaged without pursuing them as long as 
we coutd keep them in sight. The result is that although by 
their arrival our force was increased by 200 men, the courage 
of the enemy has been augmented at least tenfold, and they 
now. show themselves daily within sight of the camp, which they 
never dared to do during the interval between the arrival of the 
Kimberley and Transvaal Corps. 

Yesterday morning before daylight, Tegunia, a refugee Zulu 
Chief, took out about 50 or 60 men a distance of some four 
miles from camp, close to Keiisa's village, which is on a neck 
connecting the Leribe mountain with an adjacent hill, with an 
unpronounceable name ; as soon as there was sufficient light to 
distinguish objects he poured a volley into the village and 
retreated. This proceeding of course brought out the enemy 
by swarms, and Tegunia and his men fell back towards the 
camp, turning and firing at intervals. The Transvaal Horse 
now turned out in support, but in a state of utter disorder, every 
man apparently going in the direction which seemed best to 
himself. Thus they were soon engaged with Ketisa's men, who 
were now reinforced by some of Joel's men (rom the top of the 
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I, while some of Ramonella's people came down to the 
Tbiotse River, but appeared Co find considerable difficulty in 
gelling across, giving colour to the report that they are not 
particularly keen an placing themselves under fire. Up to this 
time the Kimberley Horse remained quiescent in their fort, with 
their horses, however, saddled up in readiness ; but now the 
remainder of Joel's people were seen coming down the northern 
slopre of Leribe mountain (the others having descended on the 
western side) in considerable force, evidently with Che view of 
turning Ferreira's led flank, which was considerably exposed. 
Major Laurence at once took out a troop of the Kimberley 
Horse to hold these new assailants in check, and took up a. 
strong position covering the threatened flank. They had not 
been there for a couple of minutes, however, when the Transvaal 
Horse, who had seen the danger which threatened them, with- 
out seeing the steps which had been taken to avert it, came 
racing back to their camp, in the same state of admired disorder 
in which they had left it, followed up closely by the enemy ; so 
closely, indeed, that while the Kimberley men were retiring at a 
walk, a volley was suddenly poured into them at a distance of 
barely two hundred yards, but fortunately the shooting was so 
bad that not a bullet took effect. Major La.urerice took no 
notice, beyond extending his men in skirmishing order, and 
continuing to retire at a walk ; a second volley was equally 
ineffective, and before the enemy had time to reload they were 
under cover of some rising ground. Up to this time, the enemy 
had decidedly got the best of it, and they now opened fire upon 
the forts from two kopjes, which are usually occupied by vedettes 
of the Transvaal and Stanton's Horse respectively, one of which 
is about 3oo,and the other 600 yards distant from the main fort. 
The Transvaal Horse did not, however, remain in their laager 
long, but went out again in their usual slate of confusion, and 
began exchanging volleys with Joel's men, who were threatening 
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their left front ; the latter soon retired, and were followed up by 
their assailants for about a couple of miles. In the meantime, 
the two " picket kopjes " were left to the Kimberley Horse, and 
Major Laurence decided that it was necessary to take, at any 
rate, Che nearest of the two, which commanded the more distant 
one, at a range of about 500 or 600 yards. This operation (the 
capture of the nearest kopje) was performed without any loss 
by a troop of the Kimberley Horse, under Captain M6rford ; 
but the second one, which was now held by some 600 of the 
enemy, who kept carefully under cover, sending up only three 
sharp shooters to lire at us, proved a harder nut to crack. They 
had got our range (on the first kopje) to a foot, and every man 
who ventured to stand up on it had 20 or 30 bullets whistling 
round him at once. Seeing this, Major Laurence ordered his 
men to make a feint of retiring, the only result of which was 
that one nigger came out on the top of their kopje and executed 
a war-dance in token of triumph, which was cruelly cut short by 
a bullet from Lieutenant Seymour, which knocked him over. 
It had the effect, on Che other hand, of showing them that we 
were still there, and their firing immediately commenced hotter 
than ever. About this time Lieut. Tytler's horse, which was 
apparently well under cover behind the kopje, was struck by a 
bullet coming over the top. Major Laurence then sent over to 
Major Ferreira, whose men were about half-a-mile away on our 
left rear, to propose a combined charge on the second kopje, but the 
latter sent back to say that he could not assist, as his left flank 
was threatened, he therefore could only hold the position which 
he had won. as it would have been ridiculous for 40 men to 
charge a force of 600 in the open ; on the other hand, we had 
- more Chan sufficient to hold Che kopje we had taken, so that 
Major Laurence concluded to leave it in chaise of an officer 
and 15 men, and to withdraw the remainder to camp. Shortly 
after this the enemy commenced to retire in every direction,— 
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truth compels me to admit that they probably retired for the 
same reason that we did, namely, that they wanted their break- 
fast,— and the 15 Kimherley men, under Lieut. Tytler, made a 
tush for the second kopje, which they occupied without firing a 
shot, and opened fire upon the enemy, who were already some 
hundred yards distant on the other side. The whole of the 
Transvaal Horse then came up and opened a hot fire upon the 
retiring enemy, without much apparent effect ; indeed they were 
by this time nearly out of range, and no attempt was made to 
follow them up. The morning's amusement was practically 
over at about rr a.m., although the enemy showed themselves 
on the neighbouring hills for some lime afterwards. Our 
casualties were one man wounded (bullet through the calf), and 
three horses hit. We had no means of ascertaining the enemy's 
loss, but as far as I could see very few of their men were hit, 
considering the enormous number of cartridges which were 
burnt by the Transvaal Horse, mostly at utterly impossible ranges. 
The Kimberley Horse were more moderate, and only expended 
about 800 rounds, but Ferreira's men must have fired away at 
least ten times that amount. The absence of any decisive 
result I attribute partly to the want of discipline of the Trans- 
vaal Horse, which makes them utterly out of hand during a fight, 
and partly to the exaggerated ideas which they entertain of the 
prowess of the Basutos, which are the necessary results of the 
reaction from the contempt in which they held them at their 
first arrival. 

These are faults, however, which time, and a few bofiA-fiiU 
fights, would soon remove, and we much regret the approaching 
departure of this corps, especially considering that they are to 
be relieved by the Colesburg Burghers, who will probably be far " 
worse than nothing. This distinguished corps left Mafeteng, 
en route for this place, about six or seven weeks ago, and by 
dint of forced marches (of 5 miles a day) arrived at Ficksburg, 
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12 miles from here, on Monday, the 27th inst., justa fortnight 
ago i since that date ihey have progressed nearly five miles, 
being at the rate of a mile every three days. Colonel Bell went 
over yesterday and interviewed the Commandant, who is an 
excellent specimen of an ancient "dopper," and who informed 
the Colonel that it was impossible for him to march when it 
rained, or when it appeared likely to rain- two conditions which 
are very rarely absent in this part of the country. On Colonel 
Bell suggesting that he should move on to-day, the Commandant 
held up his hands in pious honor at the idea of marching on a 
Sunday. An ordinary calculation of the theory of chances gives 
the result that a corps, which does not march on Sundays, or 
when it rains, or when it looks as if it was going to rain, v/ill, in 
this part of the country, accomplish a distance of eight miles 
(their jpresent distance from camp) in about seven years. This 
is a specimen of the warlike proclivities of Mr. Sprigg's "third 
line of defence." 

LETTER IX. 

THE KIMBERLEY HORSE IN ACTION. 

Thlotse Heights, February sstk. 
Your readers will have seen in the Diantond News a brief 
telegraphic account of an engagement which took place here on 
the itth inst. As I was at Kimberley myself at the time that 
the fight in question took place, it has been impossible for me 
up to the present to place you in possession of a detailed account 
of the affair, and although I can now describe truly and accur- 
ately what took place on the mh, 1 must distinctly state that 
I write only from reports of persons who were present, and that 
I cannot say — as I have been able to do with refererfte to 
previous events which 1 have chronicled in your columns — with 
Tennyson's Ulysses : 

"I am a part of all that I have met." 
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: difficulty about ascertaining the reasons for 
it of the engagement of a fortnight ago, but 
anyhow about 3.30 a.m. the Kimberley Horse, under the command 
of Captain Tomes, were in the saddle, and on their way to a 
position which had been previously selected. This position 
consisted of a flat kopje rising about 10 feet from the mealie 
lands with which it is surrounded on three sides, while the other 
side overhangs the Thlotse River, which at ^his point flows 
between banks about 20 or 30 feet high. When I add that the 
mealie lands are intersected by two or three deepish dongas, it . 
will be seen that the position was not particularly strong for 
defensive purposes, any amount of cover being available for an 
attacking force. Shortly after the Kimberley Horse— who were 
accompanied by about 60 men of the Native Contingent — had 
taken up this position, the Transvaal Horse occupied another 
kopje about a mile in the rear of our men, and about half-way 
between them and the camp. The enemy took no notice of 
these preliminaries for about an hour, but then a lai^e force, 
variously estimated at from 500 to 1,000 men, rode dowa from 
Ketisa's village, about two miles away, and, leaving their horses 
under cover, crept up to within 200 yards of the Kimberley 
Horse, from whence they opened a hot fire upon our men, who 
were fortunately well covered by the tocks surrounding the kopje 
which they held. One man, however, — Trooper McLean, of F 
Troop, — was hit on the leg, which he had incautiously exposed. 
About this time the whole of Joel's men, about a thousand 
strong, made a determined charge upon the camp, which they 
appeared to imagine was denuded of men ; by this movement, 
however, they exposed their flank to the Transvaal Horse at a 
distance oi about 500 yards, and were met by two tremendous 
volleys which knocked several of them over and made the rest 
retire as quickly as they came. They were by no means, how- 
ever, disheartened by this repulse, as in less than half-an-tiQur 
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the same men were seen by Captain Stanton creeping round 
behind a. rise, evidently with the view of attacking the camp on 
the side facing the Caledon River, which is the opposite one to 
that on which the fighting with Ketisa's men was going on. 
Captain Stanton took out about 50 men of his own corps, and 
caught Joel by the Caledon, and close to the drift. Notwith- 
standing the heavy odds in their favour, the enemy turned and 
bolted after a few minutes firing. While this was taking place 
the whole of the Colesberg Burghers — nearly 200 men — bad 
been looking on from the other side of the river, but, by order 
of their Commandant, had made no attempt to cross. Stanton, 
therefore, employed a few moments leisure in riding within 
earshot of them and obliging them with a string of epithets in 
their native language, not, however, to be found in any Dutch 
dictionary of polite liierature. Previous to this, however, the 
few English among them, accompanied by about a dozen Dutch- 
men of a different stamp to the others, had decided to disregard 
the pains and penalties with which they were threatened by their 
gallant Commandant, and to cross to the assistance of our men. 
In the meantime the Kimberley Horse were having what 
was described to me as " a very hot time of it," and now Major 
Ferreira sent an order to them to endeavour to retire. This 
they attempted to do, but they had scarcely reached their horses, 
which were sheltered behind the kopje, when the enemy sprang 
up on the rise they had just left and opened fire upon them at 
barely 100 yards distance. Retiring was now out of the ques- 
tion, and Captain Tomes gave the order to charge, which was 
carried out in splendid style, the men, led by Lieutenants 
Seymour, Webster, and Tytler, charging right into the smoke of 
the enemy's rifles, and rolling them headlong down the krantz. 
Revolvers were pretty freely used; indeed, the quarters were so 
close that Mr. Seymour caught one nigger by the throat and 
threw him down, shooting him with the revolver as he fell. I 
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must not forget to mention that one or two natives iiterally raced 
with our men to be first in the chat^e, particularly the Chief 
Tekunia, of whom I have already had occasion to speak ; a 
Hottentot named Hermanus Norke ; and a private of the Native 
Contingent, named Jonas. It was then found that Corporal 
Daniels, of F Troop, who had been shot through the head in 
the attempt to retire, had been stripped and assegaied, his 
revolver and clothes being taken. Sergeant Heugh had been 
close beside him, and lying in a hole, from which he had not 
been able to get out in time, had seen the whole proceeding. 
As soon, however, as our men charged back again, and the 
enemy bolted over and past his hiding-place, he jumped out, and 
seeing a Basuto pulling on Daniels's breeches as he ran away, 
shot him down with his rifle, thus avenging his comrade's death. 
About this stage of the proceedings Captain Tomes lefl the 
scene of action and returned to camp. I give the mere fact 
without comment, as his reasons for this proceeding have been 
made the cause of the assembUng of a Court of Enquiry, which, 
I should state, was called at his own request; and until this 
Court has recorded its opinion, the expression of any by out- 
siders is decidedly inadvisable. 

Our men now had their hands pretty full with Ketisa's men 
on their front and left flank, but their difficulties were increased 
by the arrival of some of Ramanella's, who occupied a village 
on the opposite bank of the Thlotse River, about 150 yards 
from our kopje, on which they opened a galling fire. A few 
well-directed volleys soon, however, cleared them out, and they 
made a very determined attempt to return. The ammunition 
of the Kimberley Horse now began to get low, but fortunately 
it was kept weJl replenished by Major Ferreira, who kept on 
sending liberal supplies from his kopje, which were carried to 
the men in their positions by Lieutenant Lye and Sergt.-Major 
McDennott, under a very heavy fire. After about half-aa-hoiur 
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of this woric another order came to retire, which was conveyed 
to Captain Morford, who, as I omitted to mention, was left in 
command on the retirement of Captain Tomes. An attempt 
was made to carry out the order, but now the enemy were closer 
than they were before, and before our men were across the kopje 
the enemy were on it and firing into them. In turning round 
to fire. Troop Sergt.-Major Bisset, who had behaved admirably 
throughout, was shot through the shoulder-blade with a Snider 
bullet, which inflicted a nasty, but fortunately not a dangerous, 
wound. A couple of seconds alterwards, Set^. Cawill, of F 
Troop, was shot in the leg, and then Trooper Fitzgerald, of G 
Troop, received a wound in the arm, the bullet striking near the 
wrist, breaking the bone, and running up the arm to above the 
elbow, where it escaped. It was again evident that a retreat 
was impossible, and the wounded having been sent to the rear 
with an escort, the order to charge was given by Captain Mor- 
ford, and well carried out. An officer who was looking through 
his field-glasses from the kopje occupied by the Transvaal 
Horse described the charge to me as " really magnificent, ■" 
adding that at the end our men became so mixed up with the 
enemy that it was impossible for him to distinguish one from 
the other. In this charge Lieutenant Seymour was shot through 
the leg just below the knee. He called out to Lieutenant 
Webster, who was close by, to help him. The latter replied, 
" All right, but wait a bit," and following up the nigger who had 
shot his comrade knocked him over with his revolver just as he 
was disappearing over the krantz. He then came back to Mr. 
Seymour, and helped him back to where the horses were. 
Troop Sergt.- Major Fincham,of G Troop, who had been slightly 
wounded about the same time, was also carried to the rear, and 
they were sent back together with another escort. During this 
charge Lieutenant Tytler was stabbed with an assegai through 
the breeches, but succeeded in killing his assailant. 
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A message came from Major Ferreira recum mending that 
the horses should be sent back to his position and that the men 
thould retire on foot. The horses were sent back accordingly, 
but the men sent with them, as well as the numerous escorts 
already sent away with wounded men, seriously diminished the 
numbers available to defend the kopje, and a third attempt to 
retire was followed by the same results as the two preceding 
ones. By this time all the natives except two had cleared out, 
accompanied by their officer. The charge was again ordered, 
and this time there were only 1 5 men, all told, left to carry out 
the order. It was carried out, however, and carried out well, 
and every man of the fifteen killed at least one Basuto, and 
some of them more. The officers in this last chai^ were 
Capt^n Morford, Lieutenants Webster, Tytler, and Day. They 
wereaccompaniedby/Kw rank and file of the Kimberley Horse, 
and two natives. After this a final and successful attempt was 
made to faU back; the enemy having lost so severely in the 
three charees did not care to expose themselves to a fourth, and 
consequently did not appear on the kopje until our men were 
700 or 800 yards off, and under cover of the rifles of the Trans- 
vaal Horae. As they passed the latter. Major Ferreira caUed 
for three cheers for the Kimberiey Horse, which were most 
enthusiastically given by their comrades from the Transvaal, 
and it is needless to say that they were well deserved. Never 
during the present war has a fight been maintained as this was 
for five hours (from $ a.m. to 10 a.m.) against such tremendous 
odds. At one time there must have been, by all accounts, 
nearly 3,000 men attacking the kopje, which was held at the 
commencement by 90 Kimberley Horse and 60 Native Contin- 
gent. At the last charge, when fifteen of our men retook the 
position which they had abandoned, eye-witnesses say that there 
were not less than 500 men on the kopje, without counting those, 
who were hurrying to their support. The enemy's loss in killed 



and wounded was, according to reports which we have received 
from their side during the armistice, somewhere between loo 
and 200. Our estimate is that 70 were liilled outright, and 
about twice that number wounded. Thlatswa, a son of Molappo, 
and chief of a district, was killed at the commencement of the 
action. Ketisa is reported to have been wounded, but the 
report lacks confinnation. On Wednesday Joel returned from 
Morija, where he had been to consult Letsea as to the terms of 
peace, and where it is supposed that he met Lerothodi. The 
£rmistice was to have expired last night, but has been extended, 
at Lerothodi's request, for two days, until to-morrow (Saturday). 
A flag of truce was sent yesterday evening to announce the 
extension to Joel and Ketisa ; the flag was under the chai^ of 
Chief Constable John Maklazane, of the Basutoland Police, who 
has not yet returned. There is not the slightest possibility of 
peace being concluded ; the Basutos are still thoroughly deter- 
mined not to surrender their arms. 



LETTER X. 

THE END OF THE ARMISTICE. 

Thlotse Heights, Ftbrvary 3'^th, 
When I closed my letter of last Friday, the messenger who 
had been sent to the enemy with a flag of truce the previous 
evening had not returned. He came back in the course of the 
morning, and reported that he had not been successful in obtain- 
ing an interview with any of the three chiefs — Joel, Ketisa, and 
Thlatswa— to whom he was sent. He reported that Ketisa's 
men in particular seemed to be heartily sick of the war, and 
wish for peace. Joel was away sulking at his village on the 
other side of the Leribe mountain, the same village which was 
the scene of our engagement of the 2oih November. All the 
■ men, however, were very civil and hospitable to John Maklazane, 
the bearer of the flag of truce, but he could get no definite intel- ' 



ligence from them as to what was likely to be the course adopted 
by their chiefs. The general idea appeared to be that whatever 
Lerothodi did they would do the same, in fact they seem to look 
to Lerothodi as their supreme chief much more than either 
Masupha or Letsea. 

Matters remained in slaltt quo until about an hour before 
sunset, when it was reported that a flag of truce was approach- 
ing from the enemy. The bearers, two in number, were halted 
at a distance of about 300 yards from the fort, and Colonel Bell, 
accompanied by some of the officers of the garrison, and followed 
by a motley crowd of natives and volunteers, went out on foot to 
meet them. On arrival there we found that they represented 
two of the chiefs at present in arms against us, one of the 
bearers of the flag coming from Joel, and the other from Ketisa. 
The proceedings were opened by a letter being produced by the 
former from his master, which was written in the Basuto lan- 
guage, but evidently by an educated man. The contents of the 
epistle were of little importance ; it was mainly founded upon a 
letter which Colonel Bell had written to Joel, in which he had 
described Lerothodi's men as "the rebels" (or "renegades," 
the Basuto expression signifying either indifferently)- Joel's 
production was headed (in English) " The Renegade's Letter," 
and consisted chiefly of verbal quibbles as to the correctness of 
the term as applied to the Basutos who are in arms against the 
Government. "Who are the rebels P" he wrote, "the Basutos 
who are with me, or those who are with you ?" And so through 
several sentences meaning pretty much the same thing. He 
concluded by saying " who are these men who go wandering 
about the country without my permission ? Why don't you tell 
them to go back to their own country?" This of course referred 
to the white men here. The letter concluded [in English) " I 
am Joel Molappo." After the translation of this document 
was concluded the messengers intimated that they would UIk to 
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hear what the Colonel had to say to their Chiefs. Colonel Bell 
then told them that Lerothodi and others, among whom Joel 
was supposed to be one, had sent a message to the Governor 
asking for peace ; that the Government had sent an answer, 
and that Lerothodi had asked for seven days' p>eace to consider 
the answer ; that those seven days had been granted, and now 
two days more to consider the terms of peace, and that the 
terms of peace which the Governor offered were as follows : — 
(i) the Basutos must give up their arms; (2) Masupha, Lerothodi, 
and Joel must give themselves up to be tried by the Law Courts 
of the Colony for their share in the war ; (3) all the other chiefs 
and all the common people would receive a free pardon ; (4) 
the Basutos would be allowed to keep their country, except as 
regards the Quithing district (Moirosi's] country), as to that the 
Governor would make no promise, Parliament must decide what 
was to be done with that ; (5} a war indemnity must be paid, 
either in cattle or in money. The Colonel added that these 
terms would only be open until sunset the following day (Satur- 
day); if they were not accepted by that time the Governor would 
not engage that they should be offered again. Ketisa's messen- 
ger then spolce and said that they would repeat what had been 
told them to their chiefs ; he added that if the Magistrate wanted 
to communicate with them again, they would rather that he 
would send one letter to all the three Chiefs, instead of sending 
different letters to each of them. They then, after thanking 
Colonel Bell, mounted their horses and rode leisurely away. 

There was never much expectation here that the terms would 
be accepted, and therefore no surprise was expressed that 
yesterday passed off without any overtures on the part of the 
enemy, and when tlie sun disappeared, or would have disap- 
peared if it had not been clouded over all day, the armistice was 
at an end and the Basuto war had re-commenced. 

The wounded men of the Kimberley Horse are aJl doing 
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well, and will be about again before very long. Troop Seigt.- 
Major Fincham, who was slightly wounded, was sufficiently 
recovered to start for the Fields last week. 

A convoy of 50 men is under orders to start for Maseru to 
fetch Martini-Henry ammunition, our stock of which is getting 
rather low after the fight of the i ith inst. 

The enemy have been throwing up stone schansen all round 
their position during the armistice, so that we may have some 
work during the next few days. 

The weather is horribly wet, and the horses are standing up 
to their hocks in mud. 
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MISCELLAN EOUS WfilTINGS. 

I— A COPY or VERSES. 
[The subjoined verse translation, written at the age of I3^ 
years, obtained a school prize at Haileybury Cdlege, as men- 
tioned before in the " Obituary Notice."] 
" Hcu ! quanta minus est cam reliquis uersari quani tui meminisw !" 

And thou art dead, as young and fair 

As aught of mortal birth ; 
And form so soft and charms so rare 

Too soon returned to earth ! 
Though earth received (hem in her bed. 
And o'er the spot the crowd may (read 

In carelessness and mirth ; 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 

I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot ,' 
There flowers or weeds at viO may gniw 

So I behold them not ; 
It is enough tor me to prove 
That what I loved and long must love 

Like common earth can rot ; 
To me there needs no stone to tell 
'Tis nothing that I loved so well. 

Yet did I love thee to the last 

As fervently as thou, 
Who didst not change through all the past, 

And canst not alter now. 
The love where death hath set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 

Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me, 
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The better days of Ufe were ours. 

The worst can be but mine ; 
The sun that cheeis, the itorm that lowen>, 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep. 

Nor need I to repine 
That all those charms have passed away 
X might have watched thro' long decay. 



PRIZE LATIN VERSES. 
HIDSUUUEK, 1868. 

Teque, puellanim multo pulcerrima, numen 

Fata nigris manibus dira tenere sinit ; 
Egregiique decor vullua, formaique venast^e 

Ad luinulnm iveninl, triste iter, ante diem, 
Alma licet gremio tellus acceperil artus, 

Et tumulmn mxstum turba jocosa premat ; 
His tamen in terris alque hoc sub sidere, possit' 

Cemere qui nunquam cara sepulchra, manet. 

Non equidem quieram qua tristi morte recumbas, 

Nee loca sollicito massta dolore petam ; 
Floribua Ula uovis, me non cemente, teganlur, 

Aut loUum infelix his dominetur agris. 
Hen satis est corpus quod amavi et semper amabo 

Conumpi carie, cen pntre, posse, solum ; 
Non clans egeo signis raeraorive sepulchro, 

Tarn mihi dilectum quod ferat esse nihil. 

At ttbf semper amore, pueila venusta, terebar, 

Vt, licet imraeritus, tam tibi earns eram ; 
Pnetetitum tempos non tn mutata per omne, 

Nee, mea, mntari tempuS in omne potes; 
Compede ferrato qnem letnm triste ligavit, 

Tempore, rivali non violandus amor ; 
Qnodque magis noceat qnidquid mihi ctirainis adsit, 

Qnidquid et haud fidi, non ea nota tibi. 
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AngusUe vita« nobis meUora Aiemnt 

Tempora ; enint tantnm tempora ssva mihi ; 
Sol stimulans animos nostroB, el a^va procella 

Quae furit irato, non erit, ore, libi. 
Ulius invideo tranquilla silentia somni, 

Invideo lanlum, non ego flere qoeo ; 
Gaudia nee flebo, longa baud direpta luina, 

Heu '. citins tristem deseniisse sinnm. 

W. M. Laukkmcb. 



H.— SPEECH ON ANNEXATION. 

[The enclosed speech, reprinled from the Dianmnd News of June 
21, 1880, was, the Editor believes, the only one ever delivered by the 
lale Major Laurence from a public platform. The soundness and 
wisdom of the views here eiprcssed have been fully justified by 
the course of subsequent events,] 

At a public meeting convened to discuss the proposed annex- 
ation of the Province of Griqualand West to the Cape Colony, 
held in the Theatre Royal, Kimberfey, on June 18, i38o, the 
following resolution was moved by Dr. Murphy ; — 

That this meeting is still of opinion that it would be an 
unconstitutional and arbitrary act to annex this Province to the 
Cape Colony against the will of the majority of the inhabitants, 
and hereby protests against any such act. Further, this meeting 
resolves that this resolution be at once transmitted to the Right 
Hon. W. E . Gladstone, the present Imperial Prime Minister 
and that the Home Government be requested, instead of annex- 
ing this Province to the Cape Colony, to grant the prayer of the 
inhabitants for increased representation, as expressed in the 
petition to the High Commissioner in October last, to which no 
reply has been received. 

Mr. W.M.Laurence said: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,! rise 
with great pleasure to second theresolutionwhichhas been so ably 
proposed by Dr. Murphy. It has been suj^ested by agentleman, 
for whose opinion I have the very highest respect, that it would 
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be better if this meeting ended with a mere vote of confidence 
to our elective members. I must entirely dissent from that 
view, and I consider that unless we do something now we shall 
be too late. Next Monday or Tuesday a motion on a matter all 
important to South Africa, that of Confederation, comes on for 
debate in the Cape House of Assembly, and it is of the greatest 
possible importance to us that we should impress the Cape 
Ministry before the commencement of that debate with our 
views on the matter, and with the idea that our views are really 
practically unanimous, as I think they are. If there is any 
chance of escaping annexation it is by some such measure as 
this large meeting in Kimberley passing a resolution, practically 
unanimous, against annexation in any form to the Cape Colony. 
It must be remembered that in 1877 an Act was passed empower- 
ing the Government of the Cape to annex us within three years, 
and that Act has now only a few months to run, and I think if 
we are united, and protest very strongly against putting that Act 
in force, we shall be able to delay the action of the Cape Govern- 
ment until the Act has expired, and so have time to look around 
us and consider our position. It must always be admitted, of 
course, that we require some alteration of some kind, but we 
don't think it should be in the way of annexation. We trust to 
find it in Confederation. As to our local laws, if we are once 
annexed to the Cape Colony there will be the very greatest 
difficulty in representing to Capetown politicians what we really 
require. If they would but remit our customs duties, as they 
ought to do, then we should be enabled to stand alone as 
formerly we were able to stand alone. This was yielded in 
every civilised country. Having read the paragraph of Sir 
Bartle Frere's speech before quoted, the speaker went on to say 
that if we could keep the Cape Government bound down to the 
promise contained in that opening, then I think there is every 
probability of annexation being stoved off until after the Annex- 
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ation Act has expired. Thererore, I saythat UJs our dutybyall 
constitutional means at our disposal, by petitions, by le^ucs, 
by resolutions, by public meetings, to appose the enforce- ' 
ment of the itt-considered Annexation Act of 1877, to do all 
that in us lies to stave olT the threatened calamity. And even 
if success does not attend our efforts, if Sir Bartle Frere and his 
advisers are deaf to the voice of justice, reason, and law — if they 
consider that the practically unanimously-expressed opinion of 
the wealthiest and most intelligent community of South Africa 
is not to be weighed in the balance against the necessities of an 
ephemeral Ministry, and the sordid considerations of £. s. A, 
we shall, at least, have the satisfaction of knowing that we have 
done our duty to our adopted country, and have struggled as 
hard as men can strive in the cause of right But I do not 
admit for a moment that our cause is hopeless ; if we are united 
we are strong, if we are unanimous we are irresistible. 



III.— LORD KIMBERLEVS INSTRUCTIONS TO SIR 
HERCULES ROBINSON. 

[The subjoiaed series of articles on the Colonial Secretary's instruc- 
tions to the Governor of the Cape Colony is reprinted from the 
Diamond Newt, of March, iSSi, and was the author's last contribu- 
tion to the columns of that jonntal. Some of the articles werewrilCen 
during a brief visit to Kiioberley, on the occasion of the armistice with 
the Basutos concluded in Febniaiy, and one at least was forwarded 
from camp. The series, unhappily, was not completed; but the articles 
as they stand afford sufficient evidence of the author's breadth of view, 
bis force of style and cogency of reasoning, and his masterly grasp of 
the political situation in South A&ica]. 
I. 
Many of our readers will agree with us that the official expo- 
sition of the views of the Imperial Government on South African 
affairs, which is embodied in the recent formal instructions 
issued to Sir Hercules Robinson, is worthy of more minute 
attention and comment than can' be compressed within the 
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limits of a single leading article. Wc therefore propose to 
publish a series of articles devoted to a review of the aspect of 
the numerous questions which are so exhaustively treated in the 
despatch before us, a despatch which, if we are not mistaken, 
will be looked back to by future generations of colonists, as the 
landmark of a new departure in South African historj-. At a 
moment when the British possessions in this Continent are 
passing through what is, undoubtedly, the most serious crisis 
which it has been ever their fate to meet, Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have, wisely as we think, seen fit to place on record 
their deliberately formed judgment upon the events of the last 
few years, and their opinion as to what should be the course to 
be shaped for the future by the representative of Her Majesty 
at the Cape. The despatch bears internal evidence that the 
effect of each studiously moderate sentence has been carefully 
weighed, and that the Colonial Office has invoked to its assist- 
ance the highest attainable practical experience upon South 
Aftican affairs. 

Sir Hercules Robinson, in transmitting to his Ministers a 
copy of the instructions now before us, describes them as "coH' 
veying to him instructions upon the principal points which 
appear to Her Majesty's Government to require his attention 
at the present juncture of South African affairs." This expres- 
sion of opinion as to their importance does not stand alone. 
The very first paragraph states : — 

Your return to this country from New Zealand before assuming the 
GovemmenI of the Cape Colony has afforded me full opportunity for 
discussing with you the various questions with which you wtil have to 
deal. 

It is therefore evident that these instructions were not really 
drawn up so much for the guidance of Sir Hercules himself, as 
with the object of placing before the public, both in England 
and South Africa, the deliberately- weighed opinions of the 



M inistry upon the present state of affairs ; and this view of the 
question is strongly confirmed by the course taken by the 

Government, in giving them publicity concurrently with the 
departure from England of the new Governor, which action 
Mr. Sprigg, with that self-opinionated assurance for which he is 
proverbial, actually presumed to call in question (Minute No. 
148, Z7ih January, 1881), coolly adding: — 

At ibc same time Ministers desire to guard themselves against 
being supposed to assent to many of the proposilions therein laid down. 

As if, forsooth, the effect of the despatch would be entirely 
neutralised by the announcement that Messrs. Sprigg & Co. 
had not been graciously pleased to vouchsafe it their approval. 
It is satisfactory to notice that these instructions were only 
formulated after a series of conversations between the Secretary 
for the Colonies and Sir Hercules Robinson, as the fact 
renders ridiculous the theorj', which has been hinted at by some 
of Mr. Sprigg's supporters in the Press and elsewhere, to the 
effect that the new Governor is likely to emulate Sir Bartle 
Frere in taking the advice of incapable Ministers rather than 
carrying out the instructions which he has received from those 
who have selected him for his present position. Sir Barile 
Frere was the first Colonial Governor who ever took upon 
himself the responsibility of disregarding instructions from 
home— and it is sincerely to be trusted that he will be the last. 

The next paragraph clears up what has hitherto been, to a 
certain extent, a mystery to us. It has been difficult to under- 
stand for what reason the Cape Ministry have been allowed to 
do what has seemed right in their own eyes without any check 
from the authorities at home ever since the departure of Sir 
Battle Frere. It is now explained that 

Sir George Slrachan was directed, during his provisional adminis- 
tration of the Government pending yotir arrival, to abstain as far as 
possible from any action in regard to those more important matters 



of policy which could not convenientlj- be deall with by a Governor 
having only a very limited tenure of office. 

The wisdom of these directions is to say the least of it 
doubtful. Much unnecessary bloodshed, and much damage to 
the prestige of the white inhabitants of the country, might have 
been avoided if Sir George Strachan had been instruaed to 
express, and with no uncertain sound, the opinion which was 
and is entertained in England on the disastrous policy which 
has been pursued by the Colonial Government. If Messrs. 
Sprigg & Co, had been informed at the outset that in the 
estimation of Her Majesty's Government and in that of the 
great body of the English people, they were commencing a war 
which was unnecessary, and therefore unjustifiable ; uncalled 
for, and therefore immoral ; and that they would under no 
circumstances be permitted to enjoy the fruits of their piratical 
enterprise ; it needs no great stretch of imagination to conceive 
that they might, even at so late a date as on the arrival of the 
Acting Administrator, have paused in their headlong career. 
On the other hand of course there was much reason to refrain 
from wasting paper over long-winded instructions to Sir George 
Strachan on the Subject of confederation, a question upon which 
it was impossible from the very nature of things that he should 
do anything during the limited time fixed for his adminis- 
tration of the Government. It was probably this question 
which was most prominently before Lord Kimberley's mind at 
the time when he penned the paragraph under consideration ; 
indeed this view of the case only can account for his remarking 

You will, therefore, probably find that, in many cases, there has 
been no material change of cirenmstances or of opinion since the 
departure of Sir Barlle Frere. 

The next two paragraphs (3 and 4) refer to the division of 
British South Africa into two High Commissionerships. Lord 
Kimberley is naturally anxious to do away with this anomalous 
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state of affairs, and it is evident that his instincts as a member 
of a Gladstonian Cabinet revolt gainst the extra expenditure 

caused by the present arrangement. He says (para. 4) ; 

These arrangements are not intended to be pemwnent, and it is 
hoped by Her Majesty's Government that the special circnmstaDces 
which have rendered them necessary may before long pass away, and 
I anticipate that during your tenure of office it may become possible 
to revert to tbe original arrangement under which there was only one 
Governor -in-Chief and one High Commissioner in South Africa. 
The total area of the British possessions in that part of the globe is 
less than that of several of the Colonies now under one Government ; 
and when order has been restored there should be no insuperable 
difficulty, while there will be many obvious advantages, in concen- 
trating the supreme control of afTairs in the hands of a Govemor-in- 
Chief. 

It will be observed that Lord Kimberley with official reti- 
cence avoids any allusion to the circumstances in which the 
unusual arrangement orig;inated. If Secretaries of State, lilce 
ordinary mortals, wrote what they really thought, instead nf 
what they thought it polite to say, the paragraph would pro- 
bably have included some such sentence as the following:-- 

"The present arrangement is both anomalous and expensive. 
It was originally due to the desire of my predecessor to remove 
Natal and the Transvaal from the evil effects of Sir Bartle 
Frere's peculiarities, and to do so if possible without offending 
that distinguished but headstrong individual. Unfortunately it 
was discovered that although the privileges of getting up wars 
in Natal and the Transvaal was denied him, he only found a 
fresh field for his energies in Basutoland, and it was ultimately 
found necessary to remove him entirely to the retirement of 
private life. The extra High Commissioner will now be got 
rid of as soon as possible, and you will be re-established in 
plenary authority in due time, under the assurance that you 
will not repeat the extraordinary proceedings of your pre- 
decessor." 
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II. 

In our first article on Sir Hercules Robinson's instructions, 
we confined our remarks mainly to their introductory clauses. 
We now propose to direct the attention of our readers to those 
paragraphs which refer more especially to the question which, 
notwithstanding Mr. Sprigg's altempt to throw cold water on 
it, may still be described as a " burning " one, — that of the 
Confederation of the South African Colonies. Very few persons, 
excepting the wiseacres who constitute that hopelessly idiotic 
assemblage knowri as the Legislative Assembly of the Cape 
Colony, will dispute the truth of Lord Kimberley's premises 
laid down in the following lines; — 

The safety and progress of South Africa can be bit! imperfectly 
secured until the control of the more important branches of adminis- 
tration is placed in the hands of one supreme Goyenmient, the 
advantages of which, I need scarcely add, would be sensibly increased 
if the Orange Free State should be wiLing to unite to the British 
Colonies. 

After starting with the above unassailable basis, the 
Secretary for the Colonies goes on to point out that the time for 
the successful initiation of any action on the subject is rapidly 
drawing to a close. He writes (paragraph 6), 

The provisions of the South African Act, ig;;, which enable the 
Queen to create a South African Union, cannot be exercised after the 
ist day of August, iSSz, and the time is therefore becoming short 
within which the Confederation, contemplated hy that Act, can be 
established. 

He might, we think, have added with advantage that, in 
the event of the supineness of the Cape Government allowing 
the time of grace to elapse without taking advantage of the 
provisions of the Act, another Act will not improbably be 
passed in which the terms under which the Cape Colony can 
enter into the new Confederation will not err, as the present ones 
do, on the side of undue leniency. It is related that a woman 
came to one of the early Roman Kings and offered to him nine 
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books, upon the purchase of which she said that the future 
safety of his kingdom depended. The monarch having declined 
10 speculate without a previous inspection of the goods under 
olTer, the female retired, but relumed on the following day with 
six books only, having destroyed the remaining three. For the 
six books she asked the same price as she had on the previous 
day demanded for the nine. Again she met with a refusal, and 
departed, and again she returned, but this time with only three 
books, having destroyed three more. The fears of the king 
having by this time been aroused, he paid for the three books 
the same amount of money for which he might in the first 
instance have purchased the nine. Such is the tradition of the 
celebrated Sybilline books, which in future years were held to 
foretell the fortune of Rome in war and peace. It seems 
far from improbable that the Cape Colony will ultimately 
be compelled to make with the Imperial Government a bargain 
similar to that which Tarquin made with the Sybil. Her 
Majesty's Government have adopted the only course which can 
be held consistent with their dignity, after the ignominious 
fiasco of last session, in instructing the new Governor that 

The Government are o{ opinion that it is not advisable that you 
should yourself press your Ministers to take steps (o bring (he matter 
again under di^cnssion in (he Cape Parliament ; and they are disposed 
to think that for various reasons it will he more convenient that any 
fresh movement for Confederation or Union should be initiated spon- 
taneously by the Colonies, from the conviction that their own political 
and material interests demand it. 

Many, however, very wrongly estimate the obstinacy, pig- 
headedness, and selfishness of Capetown politicians. As mat- 
ters stand at present there is no possible chance of any move- 
ment for the initiation of Confederation or Union coming from 
the Cape Colony, anxious though the other states of South 
Africa may be for it. By the unfortunate piece of weakness by 
which Responsible Government was conferred on the Cape 



Colony, it has been rendered impossible to confederate South 
Africa. There is little doubt that the present Government n-ilt 
before long understand that the only possible means of bringing 
about a Union is the temporary withdrawal of the constitution 
of the Cape Colony, the said constitution to be restored as soon 
as Confederation becomes an established fact. 

Our remarks as to the attitude of Cape politicians towards 
Confederation are equally applicable to any partial Union, such 
as that suggested by Lord Kimberley in the 9th paragraph of 
the instructions:— 

Failing any complete scheme of Union it might be possihle to 
bring about at once joint sctiaa in regard to customs duties, and such 
■natters as postal and telegraphic communication, and above all to 
establish a well considered and effideot system of mutual co-opeiation 
for the maintenaiice of peace and for defence against risings or attacks 
of Natives whether within or beyond the Frontiers. 

It may be distinctly stated once and for all that no organiza- 
tion for mutual defence or mutual accommodation, whether it 
be called Confederation or anything else, so long as by its 
operation the minutest possible benefit can be conferred upon 
any other of the South African States, will ever be adopted by 
the Cape Colony of its own free will. The Colonial Govern- 
ment is perfectly insensible to argument, and does not know 
what moral pressure means ; pressure to have any effect upon 
the pachydermatous stupidity of such men as Mr. Spri^ must 
be unmistakeable as the logic of a steam hammer. If the Im- 
perial Government wishes to see a Confederated South Africa 
they must take vigorous action, and such action would meet 
with the approval of the whole of South Africa outside the Cape 
Colony, and with that of everyone in the Cape Colony except a 
small knot of self-styled politicians in Capetown. 

Lord Kimberley appears to have singularly misapprehended 
the situation in one point. He appears to think that it is 
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necessary to hold out a bait to the Natalians to render them 
favourable to Confederation. He says (para. 8); — 

The rormation of a Federation or Union would render it possible 
to satisfy the desire of the inhabitants of Natal for free institations, 
through which they might exercise complete control over their own 
local affairs. 

The desire of the inhabitants of Natal for Confederation is 
well known, and does not require the stimulus of the promise of 
free institutions under it. The only point to which Natalians 
might raise objections would be the "joint action in regard to 
Customs' duties," or in plain English the abandonment of the 
nefarious practice of levying import dues on goods intended for 
consumption in inland states. It will be remembered that an 
attempt on the part of Sir Garnet Wolseley to bring the Natal 
Legislature to a sense of their duty in the matter, led to an 
angry debate and a painful display of ignorance of common 
principles of justice and political economy on the part of the 
members of the Council, resulting in the failure of Sir Garnet's 
attempt to secure fair play to the Transvaal. It is satisfactory, 
at any rate, that Lord Kimberley has had the sense to postpone 
any further dangerous experiment in the matter of the granting 
of Responsible Government until Confederation is completed. 
It shows that he is not above learning wisdom from experience, 
and appreciates by this time the false step which was made when 
the Crown abandoned a portion of its rights over the Cape Colony. 

The delays which have been placed in the way of Confedera- 
tion are not the only evils which have resulted from that mea- 
sure. The next paragraph of the despatch before us treats of 
an evil, if possible more serious, which is directly traceable to 
it,— we refer to the miserable struggle now going on in Basuto- 
land. We propose, with the indulgence of our readers, to 
comment upon the purport of the instructions referring to the 
Basuto war in a future article* 
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Lord Kimberley's instructions to Sir Hercules Robinson ore 
throughout of great interest to all wlio care for the future 
prosperity of the South African Colonies ; but the subjects 
treated of in the first nine paragraphs, which we have already 
reviewed, are, for the present at any rate, dwarfed into insig- 
nificance by the state of affairs, which is so ably and as a rule 
satisfactorily treated of in paragraphs 10-23. Lord Kimberley 
commences by expressing his " deep regret " that Sir Hercules 
will find the Colony involved in a " dangerous'native war." He 
had good reason for describing the situation as dangerous on the 
30th December; there can be no doubt it is far more dangerous 
now; then, there appeared some prospect that the Colonial 
forces would be able to quell the rising, and bring the Basutos 
to terms ; now, that prospect can hardly be retained, even by 
the sanguine Mr. Sprigg. The next sentence is one of the few 
to which we must take exception, as differing from Lord 
Kimberiey onamatter of fact; he writes:— 

Basutoland having been made an integial part of the Cape Colony 
in 1871, the Colonial Ministers are necessarily responsible for advising 
the Governor as to all measures concerning its admiaistration, and the 
Proclamation of the 6lh of April last, extending the measnre of Dig. 
armament to Basutoland, n-aa accordingly issued by Sir Bartle FreTe 
under their advice, aad countersigned by the Premier. 

The assertion that the Ministers of the Cape Colony are 
" necessarily responsible " for advising the Covemor as to the - 
administration of Basuto affairs, is hardly reconcilable with the 
views on the subject expressed in paragraph 17 ; — 

The circumstances (writes Loi-d Kimberley) under which the 
B«sutos became subjects of the Crown are peculiar, and impose upon 
Her Majesty's Government a special responeibility for their welfare. 
It was originally provided that the Basoto territory should remain 
distinct from the Cape Colony, and that it should be under the charge 
of the High Commissioner; and the Act of (he Cape Parliament, 
passed in 1871, for the annexation of Basutoland to the Cape Colony, 
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contained Ihe reservation that the power of making laws for that 
tenitofy should be vested in the Governor, and that no Act of the 
Cape Parliament should have effect in Basutoland, unlets made applic- 
able to it by espress enactment, or by the Governor's proclamation. 

The Act of 1871 thus distinctly provides for the exercise by 
the Governor of a discretion, independently of his Ministers, and 
this discretion would be absolutely nullified were the theory, faid 
down in the tenth paragraph of the instruct ions, logically main tain- 
able. As a matter of fact, the exercise of any authority by the 
elected Legislature of the Cape Colony over Basutoland, which 
sends no member to that Legislature, is priind fade ridiculous. 
" Responsible Goyemment " is supposed to prevail throughout 
the Cape Colony, and the fundamental priociple of Responsible 
Government is ''no authority without representation." Uasuto- 
land may have been, and doubtless was, annexed to the Cape 
Colony, to the extent that it »as brought under the authority 
of the Governor of t!ie Colony, instead of that of Her Majesty's 
High Commissioner— which latter would have been a far more 
desirable arrangement- but it was never, nor could it legally 
have been, brought under the authority of responsible Ministers^ 
who were irresponsible to it. It is curious that this point should 
have remained unintelligible to a man of Lord Kimberley's 
powers of perception, but that he was in a fog is shown clearly 
by the dreamy vagueness of the following sentence :— 

The introduction of Responsible Government in the following year 
affected the Governor's position in regard to the affturs of Basutoland, 
as well as to other matters of administration, but the Basutos received 
no formal notificotion of any change in their relations with the 
Giovemor, whose actual powers, in respect of Basutoland, remained 
technically onaltered. 

'' Remain technically unaltered," forsooth ! They remain 
legally unaltered, as Lord Kimberley ought to have been well 
aware, and cddciii jalionc the "powers" of Mr. Sprigg "in 
respect of Basutoland " remain legally unaltered. They never 
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existed, have nevet been created, and therefore remain as they 
always were- nothing. There can, therefore, be no doubt, 
although Lord Kimberley seems to be unaware of the fact, that 
the application of the Disarmament Act to Basutoland was not 
only immoral, criminal, and fatuously stupid, as it is now uni- 
versally admitted to have been, but it was also distinctiy illegal, 
not in that the proclamation was issued by the Governor, but 
in that he issued it by the advice of his " Ministers." Sir 
Bartle Frere, in fact, was never able to realise the fact that he 
had a dual existence, that as regards the Cape Colony proper 
he was an imitation sovereign, advised by a pinch beck ministry, 
but that as regards Basutoland he was the representative of the 
Queen, governing a country under her direct authority. The 
ad eaptandum argument which Sir Bartle Frere has recently 
put forth — to the effect that, without direct instructions from 
home, he was not justified in refusing to obey the command of 
the all-potent Sprigg — falls utterly to the ground when it is 
Ijnown that that gentleman had no right even to tender his 
advice, much less to issue his commands. There can be, unfor- 
tunately, no doubt that not only Lord Kimtierley, but also Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach, laboured under this error as to the powers 
of the Colonial Government. 

"My predecessor," says Lord Kimberley, 

My predecessor, while strongly recommeuding caution, Informed Sir 
Bartle Frere, on the loth of March last, that he did not wish to 
interfere with the responsibility of his ministers, who must clearly 
understand that no Imperial troops coold be furnished for the purpose 
of enforcing their policy, and that the Cobny must deal with any 
difficulties which might arise. 

Lord Kimberley shows that he shared his predecessor's error 
by a quotation from one of his own previous dispatches. 

In my dispatch of May 13th, he says, I wrote as follows : — 
As your Ministers, who are primarily resptinsible for the Govern- 
ment of the Colony, came to ihe conclusion thai this was a necessary 
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measure, and the disarmament has now been some time in progress 
antler a proclamation which was issued on the 6th of April, I do not 
see that I could now discuss the question with any advantage. I will 
only repeat what has already been stated by my predecessor, that your 
Ministers must clearly understand that the Cape Government must 
deal with any difficulties which may arise in Basutoland in consequence 
or this measure, and that Ihey must not look for the assistance of 
Imperial troops for this purpose. 

It tnay be remarked that these excessively moderate expres- 
sions of opinion on the part of two different Secretaries for the 
Colonies were committed to paper at a time when they had 
been deluded by the plausible Mr. Sprigg into the belief that 
disarmament did not mean war. Every man in South Africa 
knew well enough that hostilities must necessarily ensue if the 
Disarmament Act was applied to Basutoland ; but the Capetown 
Colonial Secretary was ingenious enough to persuade both Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach and his successor that he was right, and that 
the remainder of the South African public was wrong. That 
such an impression had been produced on Lord Kimberley's 
mind is clear enough. He writes (paragraph ii): — 

At the time when I wrote thus it was hoped that the disarmament 
would be carried into effect without disturbance. 
" It was hoped " is a convenient impersonal expression. Who 
hoped, we should like to know ? We do not think that even 
Mr. Sprigg hoped for such an improbable piece of good fortune. 
If " it was hoped " in England, the hope can only have been 
created by the grossest and most fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions. 

In the 12th paragraph Lord Kimberiey proceeds to give a 
" full expression of the views of Her Majesty's Government on 
the subject." An examination of these views would far exceed 
the limits of space at present at our disposal, and we propose to 
discuss them at some future date. 
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IV. 

Continuing our comments on Sir Hercules Robinson's 
Instructions, we now come lo that portion of Lord Kimberley's 
despatch which has the greatest interest for South African readers, 
indeed, for all those who take any interest in South African 
politics- We refer, of course, to the paragraphs in which he 
foreshadows the probable action of the Queen's Government, at 
the conclusion of the present phase of the Basuto War, with 
the necessary qualification that the form which such action will 
assume will he varied by the favourable or unfavourable result 
of the slru^Ie which is now going on between the Colonial 
troops and the Basuto nation. 

It was perfectly superfluous for the compiler of the despatch 
now before us to announce that " Her Majesty's Government 
adhere to their determination, already intimated to the Colonial 
Government, not to interfere in the present war." It was hardly 
likely that a Gladstonian Cabinet, constituted out of a party 
whose banner has always been inscribed with the mottoes 
" Non-intervention," and " Peace at any price," would be likely 
to reconsider a determination not to interfere in a war, its 
abstention from taking part in which has for once in a way met 
with the approval of the whole of the English people, — with the 
exception, perhaps, of the editor of the Daily Telegraph. Lord 
Kimberley goes on to say, — 

They (the Government) have observed with salisfsction the 
repeated declarations of Mr. Sprigg that the Cape Government 
andpeoplt are on their part resolved to put dou'n the rebellion without 
Imperial aid. 

The italics are our own. Mr. Sprigg may be an authority as to 
the " detenni nations " of the Cape Government ; at any rale he 
ought to be, as he himself is the Cnpe Government ; but we most 
distinctly repudiate his right to speak fur ''the people." It 
cannot be too often repeated that the representatives of the 
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people of the Cape Colony were only betrayed into a half- 
hearted approval of the Disannament policy by the solemn 
and reiterated assurances of Mr. Sprigg that that policy would 
not lead to war, and it is perfectly well known that were the 
policy, which has led lo this miserable war, submitted at the 
present moment lo the verdict of the constituencies, the present 
ruler of the Cape would find himself in an overwhelming 
minority. Again, surely before Lord Kimberley takes the 
trouble to enunciate his satisfaction at certain "declarations" 
of Mr. .Sprigg, he might have taken the trouble to consider 
what those "declarations" are likely to be worth. He surely 
must remember several previous instances in which similar 
" declarations" from the same source have been falsified; 
indeed, as far as our memory serves, there is not on record a 
single "declaration" of Mr. Sprigg which has not not only been 
falsified by subsequent events, but also been proved to have been 
false within the knowledge of its maker at the time when it was 
made. The Secretary for the Colonies talks about "the 
energy and gallantry shown by them" (the Colonists) as if this 
" energy and gallantry " was a proof of their endorsement of 
the policy of Mr. Sprigg, We presume that by this time his 
Lordship is aware that whatever " energy and gallantry " has 
been displayed during the war has been shown by mercenary 
corps, of which there will always be a supply, as long as the 
Cape Government has the money to pay for them ; while the 
constitutional forces, the Burghers and the Yeomanry, which 
alone can be said in any way to represent the Colonists in 
general, have exhibited the reverse of either "energy" or 
"gallantry," and have shown the most marked disinclination 
to endanger their persons for the sake of the forwarding of 
Mr. Sprigg's policy in Basutoland. Lord Kimberley ought to 
understand, once and for all, that the war is a most unpopular 
war out here, and that " the Colonists" show their disapproval 
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of it in the only way open to them, namely by declining to 
fight whenever they have the choice, and by judiciously going 
home again from the scene of action on the first favourable 
opportunity. 

We are glad to notice that in the i6th paragraph Lord 
Kimberley carefully guards himself from being supposed to 
assent to Mr. Sprigg's insolent demand of a " distinct under- 
standing that it (the Cape Govemment) is not to be interfered 
with in the settlement of the country after the war." The 
Secretary for the Colonies naturally declined to comply with 
this extraordinary demand, informing Sir Hercules Robinson 
that it will be his duty "to use his influence on the side of 
leniency and moderation," and instructing him, in the event of 
the Colonial Govemment being successful, to reserve for the 
Queen's sanction — and we trust for her disallowance — any act 
of the Cape Parliament confiscating the territory of the Basutos. 

The i6th paragraph recommends the intervention of the 
High Commissioner in the capacity of a mediator on the first 
favourable opportunity. 

The 20th paragraph takes the opposite point of view and 
contemplates the possibility of the Cape Govemment having, to 
use a phrase borrowed from the prize ring, to " throw up the 
sponge." " In that case," says Lord Kimberley, " very g^rave 
questions would arise." He goes on to recapitulate the attempts, 
hitherto but partially successfiil, which have been made by Her 
Majesty's Government to reduce the garrison at the Cape, and 
adds: — 

If, therefore, it shonld become necessary for the Imperial Troops 
to take the field in support of the local forces, in order lo remedy the 
consequences of measures which Her Majesty's Govemment hare not 
approved, the system of Eell-govemment combined with self-defence, 
which had at last been fairly brooeht into operation, would have 
broken down, and a reconsideration of the conditions under which the 
Native Territories now controlled bv the Cape Govemment are 
administered, might become unavoidable. 
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The "reconsideration," he goes on to explain, would under no 
circumstances involve "the withdrawal or even the temporary 
suspension or modification of responsible government." We 
cannot say that we approve of this avowal ; whatever may have 
been the intentions of Government, it was certainly for the 
general advantage that the possibility of the withdrawal of the 
responsible government, which has been so disgracefully 
abused, should be held in terrorem. over the heads of the Sprigg 
Ministry, who belong to that class of animals which can only 
be nlluenced by the effects of fear. It is satisfactory, however, 
to observe that it is tulerably distinctly stated that the failure of 
the Cape Government to defeat the Basutos, which is now 
within the region of near probabilities, will result in the removal 
I'nt only of Basutoland, but also in all probability of the Trans- 
kei, from the malignant influences of the Cape Government and 
Parliament, and the placing of them under the direct authority 
of the High Commissioner. If this be the result of the present 
imbroglio the hardships and suffering which this miserable war 
has brought upon both white and black will not have been 
undergone in vain. 
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APPENDIX. 

I.— GARRISON ORDER. 

The following garrison order ivas issued by Lieut. -Colonel 
C. H. Bell, Che Commanding Officer at Thlotse Heights, on 
March lo, 1881:— 

"i. The Lieut.-Colonel commanding desires Co exptess his 
condolence with the officers and men of the Kimberley Horse 
on the loss of their commanding officer. 

" Major Laurence won the gratitude of the garrison here 
when, at a time when it was weak and beleaguered, he made 
forced marches to relieve it, and brought his eoips into the 
station in spite of the active opposition of the enemy. Since 
then he has always shewn himself to be a soldier, cool and 
brave in the field, and crowned his career yesterday when, in 
action at the head of his corps, he received his death wound. 

" 2. The funeral of the late Major will take place at 1 1 a.m., 

By command, 

P. V. JERVIS, S.O. 



H.- 



Tklotse Heights, Basutoland, 

November sist, iSSo, 
Thlotse Heights Residency, in the Leribe district, the most 
northern part of Basutoland, which, though in a disturbed 
condition, has been hitherto free from actual hostilities, was 
attacked by the Chief Joel and his men on Monday, November 
8th. Various rumours and reports current on the previous day 
hadexcited some attention, though many disbelieved in the attack 
actually taking place. The garrison consists of Stanton's Light 
Horse, about 60 strong, 50 Basutoland Police, and about 30 of 
the Native Contingent, all under the command of Mr. C. H. 
Bell, the Magistrate of Advance Post. Fortunately for all, 

•Reprinted from the Friend of tht Free State, Nov. 25, 1880. 
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Capt. Stanton, the active and energetic officer nt the head of 
the body of Light Horse which bears his name, was cut veiy 
early alone on Monday moming reconnoitring, and at the first 
glimpse of dawn perceived masses of men coming down the 
Leribe mountain towards us. He at once galloped home and 
raised the alarm, and nftnc too soon, for by the time the Fort 
and Police Camp were manned Joel and some 700 men were 
within 300 yards of us. They rode down the slopes of the 
green hillside to the attack in a long line, some four or five 
deep, in silence, and without firing a shot, till they reached a 
dip in the ground some 70 yards distant, where they dismounted 
and broke into two wings. Fire was opened upon them from 
Fort and Camp, and also from the Church, which was held by a 
small body of men imder the command of Mr. Jervis,the Magis- 
trate's Clerk, and ten or twelve saddles were emptied ; but their 
advance was not checked, and, breaking into two divisions, one 
wing made a determined rush to the top of the I'olice Camp, 
the other down to the Church and the District Surgeon's house- 
So rapid were the movements of the enemy that they had taken 
Sossession of some of our own loopholes ip the Camp, and were 
ring through them at us, before we could man them, and 
Sergt. -Major Macmahon, of Stanton's Light Horse, wlio \vas 
rallying his men into position, was struck by a bullet on the 
■ head, which carried away his left ear and eyelid, and part of the 
skull, inflicting a most ghastly wound. At the same moment 
Hospital -Steward Wooley was shot through the left arm and 
ribs, and both had to retire within the Fort, where ihey were 
attended to by Dr. Taylor, the District Medical Officer, and 
were quickly foUoived by a Leribe Policeman, with a broken 
arm. The Camp was held by Captain Stanton, some eight of 
his men, and some Native Police, and he was very hard pressed 
by the enemy, some 300 in number, who kept up a strong fire 
on both men and horses, and many of the latter were killed. 
Matters at last became so serious that Captain Stanton decided 
upon the bold measure of charging the enemy, and, sallying out 
with his handful of men, he rushed upon them from the flank, 
while they were kneeling down and firing into our own loop- 
holes. This sudden attack produced a panic, and without 
waiting to count our numbers they broke and ran, pursued by 
the Captain and his men, who chased them to the edge of a 
steep krantz, and killed many as they fled. Meanwhile the 
other wing of the enemy, taking cover in and about the Hospital, 
attacked the Church, about forty yards distant, and kept up a 
hot fire on the defenders for two hours — some of the garrison 
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having very na.rrow escapes. At length Mr. Jervis aad hb men 
sallied out and chargea the enemy, who gave way and ran 
through Dr. Taylor's garden, our men in close pursuit, and 
firing all the way into them, till they escaped down a. sloot at 
the back of Major Bell's house. The attack was now over for 
the present, having lasted for about two hours and a half— from 
6 to S.30 a.m. Everyone then sallied out to view the scene ot 
conflict. The ground was strewn with dead horses, and seven- 
teen of the enemy were found dead on the spot, all the wounded 
and the rest of the dead having been carried off by the enemy 
in their retreat. Dr. Taylor's house and premises had been 
looted and partially burnt by the enemy, who had carried away 
what property ihey wanted, and destroyed the rest — the' rooms 
presenting a scene of destruction, the doors and windows 
smashed in, the floors strewn with broken crockery and glass, 
surgical instruments, and fragments of furniture, doors and 
windows, books and papers, lying heaped together in indes- 
cribable confusion. During the attack the enemy had captured 
some cattle belonging to the people residing on the Heights, but, 
as an offset to this, we succeeded in capturing 37 of their horses. 
The enemy retired in a mass to a neighbouring hill, two miles 
distant, and about 10 a.m. a targe body of men, about 3,000 in 
number, of Kamonella's, made their appearance in a village just 
across the Thlotse, and at once opened com mutii cation with 
Joel's men. 

Jonathan Molappo (who has all along remaned staunchly 
loyal to us, under great difficulties and pressure from the rebels 
to join them), hearing the hring, came down down from his 
mountain (Tsiquani) with his men, and, crossing the Thlotse, 
attacked the men of Joel who were retiring with Qie cattle they 
had captured, but, the firing being at long ranges, not much 
damage was done. The enemy remained quiescent all day, and 
the next morning we could see that their numbers were being 
largely reinforced. In the forenoon, Mr. Halchard, Dr. Taylor, 
and a few men, went down to a small koppie with long range 
rittes to annoy the enemy, who were collected in targe masses 
just across the river, but after firing for a short time they had to 
retreat, as the enemy crossed the river and came round the back 
of the koppie to cut them off. Captain Stanton and a few men 
also rode within range, and killed or wounded three of the 
enemy, which brought on a warm fire from the skirmishers, a 
ball from whom killed a man of Silibalo's, who*vas in our camp. 
The next day was spent by the enemy in various manoEuvres, 
the meaning of which we were unable to discern. The following 
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morning they were seen making their way to Tsiquani, Jona- 
than's Mountain, and heavy firing soon told us that he was being 
attacked. Commandant Bell and Captain Stanton took out a 
body of men on horseback, and rode towards the river lo watch 
the course of events, and it soon became apparent that Jonathan 
had been overpowered and the Mountain captured, as his men 
were seen in full retreat towards the river, where they were 
assisted across by our men, and came into camp with some 
cattle they had saved from the enemy. They had evidently had 
hard fighting, as a good many wounded soon began to drop in. 

Jonathan has since remained in the camp with Silibalo and 
iakotoko, and their respective men have taken an active part 
in the defence. The next day at daybreak we discovered that 
the enemy had been all night engaged in building schansen 
right round us. and that, in fact, we were completely sur- 
rounded, and in the afternoon we had practical proof of 
the same, in the shape of furious cross-fires opened upon 
us from all directions, the camp being swept by volley after 
volley of well-aimed rifle bullets, which came from front, rear, 
right, and left, killing the horses, piercing through our tents, 
and making it uncommonly unpleasant for us, while the enemy 
were so well concealed that we hardly ever caught sight of one 
of them. By placing three good rifle shots in the Tower, with 
Capt. Stanton, they were driven out of one of the schansen, and 
towards night their fire slackened and ceased, and we heard the 
next day that three of them had been killed by the lire from the 
Tower. We now had 3,000 of the enemy around us, who could 
pour in their fire from 200 yards, without being seen themselves, 
while our supply of ammunition was getting short, and we had 
no means of renewing it, when Capt. Laurence of the Kimber- 
ley Light Horse arrived and reported to Major Bell that his 
troop of 200 men and plentiful supplies of ammunition, were 
then in Ficksburg, twelve miles distant, and as we had news of 
another intended attack on the morrow, it was arranged that he 
should bring his men down to the drift in the night, and cross 
at daybreak. Next morning a party of our men were sent out 
to attract the attention of the enemy, who were strongly posted 
among the rocks and stones all down the Heights, along their 
line of march, while the Kimberley Horse crossed the river, 
and, under a hot fire from the Basutos, commenced their perilous 
journey up the Heights, which rise almost directly from the 
river some 500 or 600 feet, the bridle-path up which the Kim- 
berley men had to come being so steep and stony that in places 
they had to get off and lead their horses. They gained the 
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Camp under a furious fire, where they were received with loud 
cheers, and when they had had a small rest Ihey went out and 
attacked the enemy, who were lying in hundreds among the 
rocks, drove them round, and chased them down to the drift, 
where they all crossed pell-mell and rejoined their main body on 
the other side of the Thiotse, losing many killed and wounded, 
while on our side, two (of Makotoko's men) were killed and one 
wounded. We then, when the heights were clear, went out and 
pulled down all their schansen, and burnt some of their villages, 
and they have not as yet appeared in any force this side of the 

Since then Ramonella's men have gone home, and Joel's men, 
after staying for some five days in a small village near, «-ere 
yesterday seen moving off homewards, and it was decided to 
send a party out to attack them. The expedition started at 
day-break the next morning, and consisted of 120 Diamond- 
field Horse, 40 Stanton's Horse, 50 Leribe and Berea Police, 
and a number of the Native Contingent, and other loyal natives. 
After a ride of almost an hour or more they fell in with the 
enemy, who were strongly posted on the Leribe mountain, and 
a line of attack was formed, but owing to some delay on the 
left wing, in the advance, the enemy escaped with a knoivn loss 
of five killed, though it is supposed they carried off other dead 
with them. During this expedition one of the saddest events 
happened that has occurred here since the war broke out. 
While our men were advancing to the attack, some of the 
enemy came up in the rear, and, as all thought they were part 
of our loyal native force, they managed to get behind Lieut. 
Saunders, of the Native Police, a fine, manly young fellow, ivho 
had only joined us a week before, and, seizing him by the aims, 
they held them out, and plunged their assegais through and 
through his body. He fought hke a lion, but, alone, could do 
nothing, and at last fell, pierced by more than 20 wounds, many 
of them mortal. Jeremiah, Sergeant of the Berea Police, and a 
private of the same force, were killed directly after with asse- 
gais, and four more of our men most dangerously wounded with 
the same weapon. Capt. Stanton had a narrow escape : he saw 
a group of natives standing quietly together, and, thinking they 
were some of the Native Contingent, walked up to them ; they 
remained quite quiet till he was within 20 yards of them, when 
they suddenly put up their guns and fired a volley at him. For- 
tunately, he remained unharmed, though covered by a cloud of 
dust from the bullets, and he managed to knock over one of 
them by a shot from his rifle, as they ran away. The enemy 
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having disappeared, the wliole force, which was under Capt. 
■ Laurence, Commandant Bell, and Capt. Stanton, made Iheir 
way homewards, bringing the three dead and four wounded 
with them. The wounded were carefully attended to by Mr. 
Jervis, who accompanied the expedition, till the arrival of the 
Medical Officer, when, after havmg their wounds attended to, 
they were brought down the mountain, placed in a mule cart, 
and conveyed to the Hospital. On Tuesday morning the dead 
were interred by tlte Kev. J. Widdicombe, with military honours. 
The whole of the injuries on both dead and wounded were 
inflicted with the assegai. Our casualties to date are seven 
killed and 22 wounded. All the wounded are doing well, and 
arp most carefully and efficiently nursed by Mrs. Woolly, the 
Hospital Matron. 

III. — PARTICULARS OF THE ACTION OF THE 9TH OF MARCH. 
THE LAST ACTION AT THLOTSE HEIGHTS." 
But we 

Drop where we stand one by one 

On the shingles and sands of time. 

And cover in taciturn gloom, 

With only perhaps some tear, 

JEach for his brother the hushed 

Heart, and the limitless dreams. 

With a little gift of sand. 
The series of letters from Thiotse Heights which from time 
to time during the last five months have appeared in our 
columns, are not only in themselves of striking interest, but also 
now possess a peculiar value, as being the last contributions 
which their gifted writer was destined to make to the public press. 
Among the letters referred lo was one, which appeared in 
our impression of December 23rd, bearing the title of " A 
Fight and a Funeral." It recorded one of the numerous actions 
in which the Kimherley Horse distinguished themselves in the 
field, but in which the garrison had to mourn the loss of a good 
and brave officer, Captain Hanson, of Ferreira's Horse, who, 
shortly after receiving a slight wound in the wrist, was shot 
through the lungs while leading a charge against a krantz on 
which the enemy were strongly posted. "A braver officer," 
wrote our correspondent, " there was not in the whole of the 
force, and his loss was felt by all branches of the garrison 
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as a personal sorrow." After an impressive account of Captain 
Hanson's funeral, the writer concluded with the observation that " 
'' it seems a strange irony of fate that one who, like the deceased 
officer, passed unharmed through the terrible storm of lead and 
shell for which the siege of Plevna will be for ever memorable 
in history, should fall at last in what after all was, in comparison, 
a paltry skirmish, and in a quarrel the justice of which is 
more than doubtful. 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well.*' 
There seems to be something peculiarly touching in these 
lines, as we peruse them once more, and reflect on the strangely 
close similarity of the events of the 14th December and the 9th 
of March. TTie writer of the letter, we know, realised the 
abstract tnith that, like every soldier, he carried his life in his 
hand, hut, full of the high hopes and confident spirit of generous 
youth, the idea of personal danger seems never to have been 
really present to his mind. Others, indeed, thought differently. 
We are informed that, when the Kimberley corps was first 
formed, another officer felt to a certain extent aggrieved, con- 
sidering that he had a prior claim to the command. This 
gentleman, after he had seen how the left wing of the Kimberley 
Horse was drilled and disciplined into one of the finest bodies 
of men in the field, how they were handled on the march, in 
garrison, and in action, declared that, considering the manner 
in which the force was treated by the Government, he would 
serve under no other commander. " But I often fear," he went 
on to say, "we shall leave the Major behind us. He is daririg 
even to rashness. He never says 'Forward men!' but always 
'Come on!' and he is always so much in advance as to make 
himself a regular target for the bullets of the enemy," On one 
occasion, we are told, on his men hesitating to attack the 
enemy in a strong position, he advanced alone, with his cap on 
the end of a short crop he always carried, and held it up for 
the enemy to aim at. Then the men took heart, and followed 
him, and took the place. A day or two ago, we had a conver- 
sation with the officer who commanded the troops on the 9th of 
March, and who happens to be now in Kimberley. To this 
gentleman we are indebted for most of the facts which we are 
about to relate; the rest we have derived from private letters 
from Thlotse Heights, which have been kindly placed at our 
disposal. He concluded by saying, "What I say to you I have 
said to everyone; he was the bravest man in camp. I have 
never known a better officer; he was too good a man for such 
work as we had to do at Thlotse Heights." 
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We will now proceed to give as clear an account as we can 
of the action of the gth March, feeling sure that the information 
we have obtained will prove of interest to very many of our 
readers. On the 9th ol March the rain at Thlotse Heights was 
falling in torrents. The river was swollen, so that no ammuni- 
tion could be taken across, and the supply in camp was ex- 
tremely small. In the course of the morning some horses 
belonging to Stanton's Horse, which had strayed to some 
distance from the camp, were driven off by the rebels. This 
proceeding was noticed by some of the Transvaal Horse, who, 
without, as we gather, receiving any orders to that effect, turned 
out in a somewhat disorderly manner — some on horse and some 
on foot — and endeavoured, though without success, to prevent 
the enemy from carrying off their booty. There was a desul- 
tory skirmish, with a good deal of firing at long ranges, and 
after the Transvaal Horse retired the enemy came down in con- 
siderable force towards their camp. An officer of the Kimberley 
Horse, in a letter which he began writing at this period of the 
day, and which by the great courtesy of his father we have been 
permitted to peruse, says; — "We have been ordered by Major 
Laurence to keep in our camp, so of course there will be nothing 
much of a fight. I wish to goodness they would come down 
here and give us a chance; but the rebels are afraid of us. 
Ammunition is verylow here just now; we have about 75 rounds 
per man. The firing began at 11-30 a.m., and is still con- 
tinuing, the time being 3.30 p.m. It is a wet, miserable, 
drizzly day, and 1 am surprised at the rebels keeping up the 
firing so long. We would 'go for' the niggers again, only 
ammunition is so very short, and we can't send down for any as 
the river is so full." 

Meanwhile, as the enemy still advanced. Major Ferreira 
proceeded to attack them, and took up a position on the left of 
the Leribe Hill. At the same time, Colonel Bell sent Major 
Laurence, with whom were Lieutenants Tyiler and Webster, 
with a small detachment of the Kimberley Horse, of which the 
strength has been variously given to us as 25 and as 60 men, to 
occupy the spot well known to those who have followed the his- 
toy of the campaign as the Picquet Kopjie, This kopjic is 
about two miles distant from the Leribe Hill. The enemy 
were strongly posted on another kopjie, known as the Kimber- 
ley Horse Kopjie, about a mile off. This kopjie, which was 
. strongly fortified with schanzes, and of which the sides were 
covered with boulders, was to a certain extent the key of the 
position. Early in the afternoon. Major Laurence sent Lieut. 



Tytter to Commandant Ferreira, asking for pennission to take 
the kopjie. That officer, knowing the small number of the 
Kimberley Horse, and believing the enemy to be strongly 
posted, said, " No, not on any account." Shortly afterwards 
Major Ferieira succeeded in dislodging the enemy from the 
Leribe Hill, and he then proceeded with about 150 of his men 
towards the "Picquet kopjie," hearing heavy firing in that 
direction, fearing that Major Laurence might be hard 
pressed, and knowing that he hart only a few rounds of 
ammunition. While on his way he met another messenger, 
an orderly, who again asked for permission to storm the 
kopjie. The Commandant replied that he was coming 
down and would see the Major. When he arrived at the 
kopjie. Major Laurence at once came up to him. It was 
raining heavily, and he wore a macintosh over his uniform, 
carrying in his hand the little crop which was his favourite 
companion. At this time the enemy's fire was somewhat 
heavy, and the men were all posted well under cover. Major 
Laurence at once said, " Ferreira, for God's sake, let me go and 
take the kopjie." " Very well, Major," replied the Commandant. 
"You know the position of the niggers, and you know your own 
strength. Take it, if you really think you can." The Kimber- 
ley Horse then left their horses and descended from their own 
kopjie on foot, Major Laurence being about fifty yards in front 
of the men as they went down. As they left, the Commandant 
said to his Adjutant in jest, " Say good-bye to Major Laurence." 
Major Laurence, hearing the words, looked back and smiled. 
" No," said the Adjutant, " that's not good enough ; come and 
shake hands with me." Major Laurence then crossed the 
donga ni the bottom of the kopjie into some mealic fields, and 
continued to advance, being still some fifty yards in front of his 
liltle troop. Major Ferreira then ran some way down the 
kopjie, shouting to the men, " Follow the Major smartly." Just 
as he reached the other kopjie, the men being still considerably 
behind, he was seen waving his crop to them. The kopjie is a 
plateau some thirty feet high, « iih schanzes erected on the side. 
It was occupied by over a thousand liasutos, who were under 
cover behind the schanzes and boulders. It was, we are in- 
formed, of great strategic importance to hold this plateau, as 
the enemy would, in consequence, be forced to evacuate the 
schanzes on both sides of the river, and which, as long as they 
remained undestroyed, enabled them in every .action to harass 
our men with a galling fire. Major Laurence reached the top 
of the plateau under a heavy fire ; Serjeant Cuinming was 
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close behind him; Lieuts. Tytler and Webster and a few others 
were climbing up. At this momenl, Serjeant Gumming was 
shot through the head from below, out of one of the schanzes. 
Death was probably instantaneous. From all we have heard, 
he must have been a good soldier, and a brave young fellow, 
and he fell, following closely in the footsteps of his leader, 
where others for the moment hesitated to tread. Major Lau- 
rence then liirncd round and directed one or two of the few 
men who now were with him to protect the Serjeant's body and 
t.ikc it out. 

The end was now very near. The position was one of such 
obvious peril that we need teel little wonder if a handful of men, 
with only a few rounds in their pouches, for a moment shewed 
signs of wavering. Major Laurence, we are told, shouted to the 
men below, " Do you call yourselves Englishmen, and not come 
on ?" The men heard and answered the appeal. Before this 
Major Ferreira, who had been scanning the kopjie through his 
glass, on seeing Sergeant Gumming fall, had sent 75 of the best 
riders in his troop, under Capt. Daniels, to support the Major. 
Just as Gapt. Daniels and his men were approaching the kopjie. 
Major Laurence was seen to fall. His own men by that time 
haa all reached the plateau. He was shot through the lungs by 
a Martini Henry bullet, which is believed to have been fired 
from a schanze, about 100 yards off, on the other side of the 
river, which flows beneath the fatal kopjie. Major Ferreira 
saiv him drop and immediately, after sending to the fort for a 
stretcher and a doctor, hastened forw[Lrd to meet him. It was 
still raining heavily. Some 400 yards from the kopjie. 
Major Ferreira met the men who bore him. He was then 
conscious, though suffering terribly. "Good God, Ferreira," 
he said, "let me die; I am done for; let mo rest." They 
rested him for a minute, and then carried him on, till ihey 
met the doctor. They needed no assurance fiom him that 
nothing could be done. About 600 yards from the fort, which 
a few months before he had so gallantly relieved, he breathed 
his last. Just before the end, says the officer to whom we before 
alluded, and who met the p'rty while on his way from the fort 
with a fresh supply of cartridges : — " He pulled his ring off his 
finger and tried to place it on one of mine (he recognised me 
then), but he was too weak, and lee it fall. 1 immediately picked 
it up and placed it on my finger, where it still remains, and 
always will, as a remembrance of the bravest and ablest man 

in all Basiitoland We shall never see such another 

Major. His loss is (/<r//r regretted by u// the men. Hut I 
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cannot trust myself to write any more about him, or else I shall 
break down. I cannot write anything more about the gallant 
charge he m:ide, sufhce it to say that he did kts duty, and more 
too. I am so fearfully cut up, and still can hardly realise it." 
From other informants we learn the same thing. Every man 
in the camp, even those whom he had to punish severely for 
breaches of discipline, respected and admired him, and " even 
the blacks regarded him as a friend." " The Major was a good 
friend to nie ; I cried very much the day they buried him," the 
Cliicf Jonathan afterwards told the writer; and he learned from 
other sources that there were many among the troops, rough 
fellows to all seeming, but tender-hearted at bottom, and deeply 
devoted to their gallant young leader, whose eyes, like Jona- 
than's, were not dry that day. 

It is a melancholy satisfaction to know that the body of the 
good officer ivho is gone did not iail into the hands of the 
enemy, but received, like that of Captain Hanson, all the 
honours that soldiers can bestow on a lamented leader. There 
had been no such funeral, we learn, in the camp as that ef the 
iith of March. Skilled artificers, serving as volunteers, made 
the collin which, placed on a gun-carriage, with the Union Jack 
spread over it, bore another good servant of Queen and country 
to his grave in a distant and savage land. The whole force in 
camp, some 800 strong, paraded. The service of the Churcif 
of England was read by the Rev. J. Widdicombe, the missionary 
and military chaplain. Some who were present noticed that, 
for the first time for weeks, the sun just then shone out through 
the lowering clouds, and illumined with his rays the last sad 
scene of all. We have felt that many of our readers would like 
to possess these details, and we have therefore told the story in 
full, as it has been told to us. of the last action at Thiotse 
Heights. May it prove the last indeed, and may no more 
precious lives be thrown aivay in this miserable strife ! 

P.M.L. 

ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE ACTION.* 

Fort Bell, March g, iSSi. 
About a quarter to 1 1 a.m., whilst I was waiting outside the 
Magistrate's Court at Fort Bel!, I heard the natives in camp 
hallooing and screaming all over the place, and shortly after- 
wards heard that the rebels were coming for our camp (Transvaal 

•Reprinted from the Natal Witness, March 16, i8«i. 
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Horse),andrushingfrom Fort Bell over to our own side, I found 
all our men rushing out to the rise fncing Leribe Mountain. 
Shortly after a brisk firing commenced, and the flat was covered 
with loyal Basutos for over 800 yards. After being out about 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour, the loyal natives commenced 
ascending Leribe Mountain, keeping up a brisk fire all the lime, 
followed by some white men from the different corps. At this 
juncture. Major Ferreira, C.M.G., sent Lieutenant Sinclair, 
Transvaal Horse, to tell our men to retire at once, he immedi- 
ately rode off to where the men were ascending the mountain 
and ordered them all back. They retired to the flat facing the 
Leribe Mountain, and then some 1 5 or 20 of us went off to the 
right for our picket kopje, as the rebels were fast coming down 
towards it. As we were going down to the picket kopje we 
met our picket retiring, so we went back to the kopje, and on 
our going back the enemy retired as quick as if " Old Nick " 
was after them. We kept up a brisk fire at 900 yards for half- 
an-hour when I was ordered to take some men and try to 
dislodge some fellows who were giving it to us pretty hot from 
behind a clump of rocks about 500 yards from us. We were 
there but a short time when we were relieved by the Kimberley 
Horse, and we mounted our horses and rode up to Major 
Ferreira, who immediately ordered Lieut. Raaff to take all the 
mounted men with him (at this time only one-third of us were 
mounted, having to hurry out of camp on account of the rebels 
being close, so that there were actually only about 35 men), and 
go to Captain Daniells, who was supposed lo be away to north- 
ward of the camp. On our road we met Captain Daniells, who 
immediately took us to a kraat away to the left of the Leribe 
Mountain ; when we arrived there there were some of the native 
levy, under Lieut. W. Bock, their Adjutant. We deployed our 
men out to the right and left, and commenced a brisk fire, at 
about 600 yards, on some Kaflrs down in a donga, and well 
protected by rocks and spruits. We also had some sharp firing 
from a kopje directly in front of us, about 1,100 yards distant. 
After about half-an-hour's firing the natives crept down from the 
kraal and commenced making for the rebels in the donga, and 
then commenced the rout. They poured out from all points — 
about fifty of them mounted — and then our boys gave it to them 
with their Martini-Henry rifles. About five of them were 
knocked off their horses. One of them was wounded, and 
draped by his horse for about 50 yards, the horse kicking hini 
all the time till he got free. The horse went on grazing, the 
bullets going close to him. I should think there were about i jo 
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shots fired at the poor animal, but it eventually managed to get 
over the ridge out of sight, going to the enemy. About this 
time Major Ferreira and our Adjutant, Captain W. K. Dow, 
came up and had a look round, when, some of the enemy show- 
ing themselves, we had a few shots at them, knocking one or 
two over. Their friends, seeing them fall, laboured hard to lift 
them on their horses, but the fire being too hot from us they 
had to run away and leave them. After this, Major Ferreira 
mounted his piebald stallion shouting to all the mounted men to 
come ; we followed, and after some difficulty succeeded in 
getting across a very nasty spruit, and commenced charging the 
ridge, driving the rebels before us like a lot of frightened sheep. 
We kept up the charge from the left of the ridge, right up to the 
foot of the Leribe Mountain, a distance of nearly a mile and a 
quarter, when we stopped and fired a few volleys, which were 
returned with vigour by the rebels after they had got behind the 
rocks. We had one horse killed in the charge. Trooper H. 
Hughes, of B Troop Transvaal Horse, and one other man, had 
a very narrow escape. A bullet struck one of the cartridges 
in his bandolier, sending it right out, but doing no injury to the 
man. We got the order to retire at this time, and we all moved 
slowly in the direction of the camp, following Major Ferreira, 
but when we got in front of our picket kopje, which was on our 
extreme left as we retired, we were ordered down to the picket 
kopje, and on getting there the Kimberley Horse were ordered 
to go and charge the rebels, who were firing at us from a kopje 
about 800 yards from the place where all the mounted men were 
assembled. The Kimberley Horse, led by Major W. M. 
Laurence, advanced boldly and drove the rebels in front of 
them, advancing all the time to the same kopje where they had 
fought so well and bravely some 27 days before, and where 
Corporal Danieils was killed. Lieutenant Seymour shot in the 
knee, and four other men, all of the Kimberley Horse, wounded. 
They got to the kopje, and soon afterwards a brisk fire was 
opened by them on the rebels, at about i;o yards. All the 
time the firing was going on Major Laurence was on the ridge 
of the kopje. About this time Major Ferreira ordered 
Captain Danieils (of the Transvaal Horse) to take 30 of 
our best riders and shots down in the mealie fields, immediately 
below the picquet kopjie, and to the extreme left of whore the 
Kimberley Horse were. Well, after about ten minutes hard 
riding, through about a foot and a half of mud and water, we 
got close to the river, where the Basutos were charging the 
Kimberley Kopjie, when we opened fire on them, knockirjg 
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three of them off their horses at once. We kept up a brisk fire 
for about five minutes ; but the bullets then begirining to whistle 
close to our ears. Captain DanielU gave the order " to retire," 
and then we began to get it hot and heavy from the front and 
from the right and left. We had one horse shot dead and 
another wounded in the neck. We retired slowly, wending our 
way the best we could through mealie stalks about four feet 
high. After going about S°° yards we were ordered to go off 
to the left, which we accordingly did, making for the kopjie 
where the Kimberley Horse were; arrived there we dismounted, 
welcomed bv the "boys" of the Kimberley Horse, as their 
1 run short. Mr. J. C. Milboume, our Com- 
it oflicer, was there and heard it, and immediately rode 
off, saying at the same time that Major Laurence was severely 
wounded and that he was going for a stretcher. About five 
minutes after I saw Major Laurence, who was suffering severely, 
his lips were blue and his eyes were half closed, his fingers were 
also blue, and he seemed to be in great pain. There were sis 
men carrying him in two waterproof coats, the stretcher not 
having arrived; on going a little further 1 saw Sergt. Gumming 
of the Kimberley Horse, who had been shot in the head, the 
bullet entering behind the right ear, killii.g him instantaneously; 
he was laid across the saddle and his legs and hands made fast. 
At this time the Kimberley Horse had orders to retire, and the 
men of the Transvaal Horse, who were in the mealie fields, were 
ordered to keep the position. We were there only about fifteen 
minutes or so when we had to retire, the order coming from the 
Picket Kopjie. After a great deal of trouble in getting through 
the mud, which was up to our knees, we got to our horses and 
mounted them, retiring slowly, guarding the body of Major 
Laurence, who was still alive, and in great pain. Dr. Taylor 
giving hiin brandy from time to time to beep life in him; 
arriving at the Picquet Kopjie, we were met by Major Ferreira 
and a lot of other officers. The stretcher was here put down 
for a few minutes to give him a little ease, and then he was 
lifted up again and carried towards the camp;he lived to within 
200 yards of the camp, when he asked to be laid down as he 
was going to die. He was sensible to the last; he look his ring 
off up to the knuckle, it then fell into the stretcher, and Capi. 
Tucker picked it up and put it on. He expired two minutes after, 
saying twice, " God have mercy on me," " God keep me," and 
died with a smile on his face. Both Major Laurence and 
Sergeant Gumming were laid out, by the officers and men of 
the Kimberley Horse, in a little hut close to the Parsonage of 
the Rev. Mr. Widdicombe. i , 
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March 1 1, 1882. 
This morning we had a grand funeral parade of all the 
corps; Major Laurence's coffin was shrouded by the Union 
Jack and placed on the gun carriage of the six pounder, R.M.L., 
and a wreath o( flowers on cop, also his field glasses and sword, 
and followed by his black charger with boots and spurs reversed. 
The gun carriage was drawn by two beautiful grey horses which 
he had lately brought from Kimberley. About 10.30 a.m. we 
started for the little cemetery, and arriving there the burial 
service was read by the Rev. Mr. VViddicombe, and the two 
coffins were placed side by side in adjacent graves. After the 
service was concluded a firing party of 50 men fired three 
volleys in the air, and then we all went to our different camps. 
It is impossible, to arrive at any estimate of the enemy's losses, 
but from all I saw and heard I should say that they lost about 
30 men and 6 horses. 



V LAST VISIT TO THLOTSE 



Thloise Heights, May 21, 18S1. 

Having had occasion to spend a few days at Thlotse Heights, 
and as your readers may be glad to learn how affairs are pro- 
gressing in a camp of which the name was once so familiar to 
them, and to which so many interesting associations are 
attached, I will endeavour to send you a few lines of description, 
though, indeed, there is very little of novelty to describe. The 
air is full of rumours, but nothing as yet is certainly known as 
to whether ihe present prospect of peace is likely to be realised. 
Every one in camp is anxious for a solution, one way or the 
other, as the men are tired of inaction, and if there is to be no 
more fighting would be glad to get home again. If the rebels 
should shew fight, the little garrison will certainly give a good 
account of itself. There has been no engagement of any im-; 
portance since the arrival of Landrey's Horse. They occupy 
the lines formerly held by the Kimberley Horse, and are nearly 
250 strong. They seem to be a serviceable body of men. 

I yesterday rode over the ground below the camp as far as 
the Thlotse River, below the mountains, which the enemy still 
occupy in force. It is difficult to conceive a fairer scene than 
that presented to the eye, on a fine winter morning, as one rides 
out from camp. In front and on either side the horizon is 
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bounded by a very " chorus of hills," to adopt the happy expres- 
sion used by Thackeray in depicting the situation of Athens. 
Kidge upon ridge and peak upon peak, in every fantastic variety 
of form— cone-shaped, table-kopjes, spitz-kopjes — meet the eye, 
those in the extreme distance being now covered with snow. 
Straight before us lies " Keiisa's Neck," whence that warrior's 
men have so often poured down to attack our troops, posted on 
the Transvaal Picquet Kopjie, on Hanson's Kopjie, where that 
officer fell while chatting the foe, or on the Kimberloy Horse 
Kopjie, the scene of two fatal fights, to which so many sad 
memories cling. It being a time of peace, one or two of the 
rebels approached our party, near the river, but at first declined 
to come to close quarters, saying they were " waiting for rein- 
forcements." Several more, atier a bii, came chaunting down 
the hill, and Commandant Stanton, Commandant Landrey, and 
others of our party went forward, the former acting as inter- 
preter. By and bye they came up and conversed with us freely. 
rhey said that Ketisa had collected ijo cattle as his portion of 
the fine, which he had on the heights above, and that Joel and 
Ramonella were collecting theirs. Thlaswa, one of Molappo's 
sons, had been holding a pitso of his people to discuss the sub- 
ject. From another source I learnt that Joel was about to send 
2,000 head of cattle down to Maseru. His proportion of the 
fine levied would be about 1,000, and the remainder, perhaps, 
may represent his share ot the loot which the rebels have lo 
restore. I understand, however, that he will not give up his 
booty without an effectual "receipt, dischai^e, and indemnity" 
from the British authorities and the other chiefs. 

This morning I had a long and interesting conversation with 
■ Jonathan Molappo, who was accompanied by two of his prin- 
cipal councillors, Nathanaele and Abel, who were among the 
liasuto deputation to Capetown. Jonathan is distinctly a good 
fellow, though I fear his character has somewhat deteriorated 
by contact with Europeans, The civilising ctfects of camp life 
are by no means unilormly favourable, and if Jonathan has con- 
tracted a propensity for "Cape Smoke" I am told that the 
blame must he with sonic of the Kimberle^ Horse, and other 
choice spirits, who ha\e sometimes fraternised with the loyal 
chief "not wisely but too well."' Jonathan says that he scarcely 
knows what to think of the turn of events till things are made a 
little clearer to him. When I explained to him the main pro- 
visions of the Governor's Award, he said he thought that, if 
accepted by the rebels, all would go well, provided that the 
rebel chiefs were not left to exercise the same authority as 
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before. This is a point on which he naturally feels strongly. 
They might be left in the country,, he thought, but if they were 
left in the uncontrolled and unregulated possession of their arms 
troubles would again arise. Joel, whom he described as a "low 
hut," which indeed he was, in the sense thai before the war he 
possessed no influence at all, had rebelled in order to get 
Jonathan's place. Most of Jonathan's men went with him, as 
he shewed that ivas their only chance of retaining their arms. 
Jonathan is, of course, much exercised as to his future relations 
with Joel, the restoration of his cattle, and compensation for the 
damage which Joel and his men have done in Jonathan's huts. 
He wanted to know whether he could not be removed into 
another district. I told him that, if Joel made a full submission, 
1 did not think this couldbe done; but no doubt Jonathan would 
have to be reinstated, and it would be the bounden duty of the 
British authorities to see that he did not suffer for his loyal 
behaviour. Jonathan had received a me5sage the other day 
from Letsea, telling him to get back to his own place lest all his 
properly should be destroyed. He was obliged to leave a good 
many of his cattle on the Sequanc Mountain. When I asked 
him as to what had been the real attitude of Letsea, he said he 
thought he all along had wished for peace, but had really no 
authority. Letsea had received messengers both from him and 
Joel, and, although they had put foith diametrically opposite 
views, he had professed to concur in the sentiments of both. 
Letsea's authority seems to have been distributed between 
Masupha and Lerothodi. of whom the former, at all events, 
from all accounts is still in a bellicose frame of mind. 

When I put it (o Jonathan and his friends that if the rebels 
did not acquiesce in the Governor's Award, which the Queen 
had herself approved, the Queen would send her troops to stamp 
out rebellion, they said that the rebels, as a body, did not under- 
stand the distinction between the Imperial and the Colonial 
forces. When Jonathan met the rebel chiefs at Thaba liosigo 
he tried to explain to them how vast was the Queen's power, 
but they replied that all her soldiers had been killed by the 
Zulus. They did not believe, or at all events professed not to 
believe, that Cetywayo had ever been dethroneii and captured. 
It was true that Nathanaele and the others had seen hijn at 
Capetown, but as they had never seen him before they could 
not prove that he was really the Zulu King. When I spoke of 
the project of transferring.! he government of the Basutos back 
again to the Governor as the agent of the Croii'n, and reverting 
to the state of affairs which prevailed after the cession by 
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Moshesh, my interlocutor doubted (though I do not myself 
share his doubt) whether the chiefs would be sufficiently intelli- 
gent to appreciate the distinction. However, he admitted that 
if a satisfactory settlement were effected, and its conditions duly 
carried out, the hest chance of future ijermaneni peace lay in 
Basutoland being governed by the Queen. 

1 should add that when 1 asked Jonathan about the mission- 
aries, he said he thought iheir presence in the countr)' was 
distinctly for good, as ihey educated the people, and taught 
them the real nature of the British power. He denied that the 
missionaries had acted seditiously or encouraged resistance to 
the law. He referred particularly to the Rev. Mr, Coillard, 
now in France, as having written to him and other leading men, 
beggiiig them to give up their arms if required by the Magistrate 
to do so. He asked Jonathan to act loyally, as his father 
Molappo would have done. The chief acted on this advice, 
and my readers wilt agree with me that the Government is 
bound in honour to see that he is in no way damnified in con- 
sequence. On my inquiring on the subject, he also expressed 
the opinion that when the war is over plenty of natives would 
be willing to come back to work in the Diamond Fields, and 
thai the supply of labour would not be affected by restrictions 
on the purchase of gxms. 

Before concluding this letter I should like to mention that 
the garrison at Thiotse Heights are anxious to erect a memorial 
to those of their comrades, officers and men, of all branches of 
the service, who, during the last six months, have found a 
soldier's grave in the little cemeteiy at Thiotse Heights. It is 
a beautiful spot, from which the eye surveys the whole of (he 
fair view I have above described. Here it is proposed to erect 
an obelisk, hewn out of the stone of the country, bearing the 
names of all " the unreturning brave " who went forth to fight 
at their country's call, and who have yielded their lives in their 
country's service. It is also desired to build a substantial wall 
around the cemetery, to protect the graves from all injury or 
desecration. For these purposes some subscriptions have 
already been raised in camp, and should any of my readers 
desire to contribute their mite, their subscriptions may be sent 
to the Editor of this paper. Those for the memorial will be 
remitted to Commandant Stanton, those for the enclosing wall 
to the Rev. J, Widdicombe, who is in charge of the mission 
station, and for more than one reason takes a great interest in 
the work. Any subscription not expressly appropriated will be 
equally apportioned between the two funds, 

-J.M.L. 

C.tUKJre 



RASUTOLAND REHINtSCENCES. 

{Friend of tke Free Slate, April 13, 1882). 

ON CUAKD AROUNU.t 

The shades of even gathered lound Bnsuto hut, so lone, 
Where lay the "mortal part" of him our gallant Horse die 
As fearless leader, brave and true, who never drew the rei 
Till oft he urged to victory; this day — among the slain .' 
Cheering, he led us on to storm a koppie steep, hard by. 
And, at the head of eager " troop," 'twas his the death to 
Which warriors love who know their task, and full soul-ar 
Perform it, to the deathly end; tho' all hard seem the fate, 
Who can repine who feels in truth, that passing but the gloom 
Which gathers for a while around a fallen hero's tomb. 
How in all hearts he lives, in love, as mem'ries thickly speed: 
Thus in stern death he sweetly found a treasured life indeed. 

And here we gathered close around; those who some time had 

His brother officers so true; full many a tear was seen 
To wet the rough and manly cheek, as back we thought again 
Of joyous hours, so lately flown, now shadowed o'er with pain; 
And thus we chose to guard the hut where, lonely, dead, he lay — 
" On guard around" we stood from eve until the break of day. 
How quick there came sad rushing thoughts, throughout that 

solemn night. 
As ever anxiously we glanced at foeman's fire in sight. 
No eye was closed, for we had vowed tho'thousand foes surround 
Not one should rudely come to break thai holy " Guard around." 
Silent we paced, and nought you heard but slow and measured 

What truer watchmen could keep ward o'fer such beloved dead? 

Twas not a stem impos'd task, 'twas loving deed thus done. 
To watch our leader from the set unto the rise of sun. 
For ever set his sun alas ! Time shall recall each trace 
Of reverent look we passing threw over that pallid face. 
Upon a branch-formed bier he lay that saddened hut within. 
Yet, truth, he looked the leader bold //i;(iw'«'j victory could win; 

t " Of one of the huts a certain soft memory will ever remain. 
During the hostilities it was used lo place the dead in. In it Major 
Laurence lay, while the officers of his corps stood guard outside." — 
^/■/oi J' J Basotoland Correspondent, November 24, 1881. 



' Even in death his face seemed lit with a surprising smile 
Of quietude and peace that soothed our watchful weary while. 

Thus kept we true our " watch and ward;" and tho' the swift 

years bound, 
WJUevercomein thought to us that sad night's "Guard around.'; 

NAY ! NOT UNMARKED ! * 

"Nay! not unmarked: what tho', perchance, no head-siones 

mark the spot 
Where lie our dear South Afric dead: nay /nr^r e'er forgot: 
For us they fell '. Slopped not to ask was every quarrel just, 
But went when country called; Peace, peace, unto their sacred 

dust: 
Some lie where Eastern Province sons have set their stamp 

and seal. 
In every frontier district won by well-weld gun and steel. 
There East and West united lie, by forest goi^e and glen, 
Until the trumpet sound shall bring them back to life again. 
Unseparate till then they lie: together life's stern close 
Hath placed them, faithfut, side by side, as came the deathly 

Some lie where plains of Zululand run down into the sea: 
In Transvaal some, and others in this little State, so free; 
. Some tie where high and stately rise Basutoland's charmed peaks. 
Yet never hard to find, indeed, to him who truly seeks 
The memoried spots where each one fell, playing their duty-parts. 
" Nay ! not unmarked," but marked full well, for ever, in our 

The mountain winds surge wildly down with gusty swell and sigh, 
The plain winds, meeting, make response more sweetly mourn- 
fully, 
The rolling rivers murmur deep as winding course they run 
Unto the sea from where, high-rocked, their being erst begun: 
" Peace, peace, to those who lonely lie In death -consecrate spot. 
Where Nature mourns these heroes, by their brethren unforgot: 
Gone first to point the duty-line to those who after stand 
Guarding the hearths and homes, like way, of our South Afric 

who fell in Basutoland." 
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Oh ! never come the day when we shall cease to think back e'er 
Upon their gallant names and deeds, unto South Afric dear, 
No matter whence they speeding came: little we reck: for w'B 
Shall warm enshrine him e'en who sped from Med'terranean Sea 
And joining in the battle-swell, our foeman stout defied, 
Thus proved himself South Afric by the gallant way he died: 
For death knows no distinction more, but tc\ual in the grave 
Lie all of every creed and clime : their mission but to save 
Us and our land from evil rout; beneath our flag unfurled 
They died with Afric's sons to show — the union of the world. 

Aye 1 well they played, true to the death, their noble duty-parts 
" Nay! m>/ unmarked," but marked full well, for ever — i« our 



OBITUARY EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 



I,— THE HOME PKESS. 

The Capetown Correspondent of the 7V«t« writes: — About 
the same time an engagement took place at Leribe, in which, 
unfortunately, a gallant gentleman. Major Laurence, of the 
Diamond Fields Horse, was killed while leading his men. 

The Capetown Correspondent of the Daily Neivs writes: — 
In the north, at Leribe, during a skirmish. Captain Laurence, 
the Editor of the Diamond Netvs, who commanded the Kim- 
berley Horse, was shot dead. He was a most promising and 
respected officer, and his loss in such a miserable business is 
u n i versall y regre tted. 

The following extract is from a bic^raphical notice accom- 
panying a portrait of the late Major Laurence, in the Illitilrateii 
London News: — 

THE LATE MAJOR W. M. LAURENCE. 

This gallant officer was killed in one of the last actions of 
the Basuto War, on March 9, at Thlotse Heights, while com- 
manding the left wing of the Kimberley Horse. Major 
Laurence had served during part of the Zulu War as an officer 
in the Imperial Forces, and at the close of that war had under- 
taken the work of a journalist at Kimberley. He was there 
among the first to respond to a call made last year by the 
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Government of the Cape Colony for volunteers to serve in 
Basutoland. His skill in leading- troops, his untiring energy in 
drilling them, and his conspicuous gallantry in action, were 
soon recognised, and he was intrustt^d with the command of the 
left wing. On March 1 1, the anniversary of the day on whicli, 
twenty-three years before, his uncle and godfather, a well-known 
officer on Sir James Outram's staff, fell leading one of the final 
attacks upon Lucknow, Major Laurence's body, surrounded by 
his devoted comrades, was borne to his grave. 

II.— THE COLONIAI, PKESS. 

(Diamond News). 
In another column may be found the brief record of the 
death of William Moorsom Laurence, one of the proprietors of 
this paper, and late Major commanding the left wing of the 
Kimberley Horse in Basutoland. A more sorrowful announce- 
ment we have seldom been called upon to make, for we have 
lost at the same time a most esteemed friend and the principal 
agent in the production of this paper. We feel assured ibe 
public will unite with us in deploring the loss of a brave soldier, 
a respected resident, and an honest man, and we are certain 
that all those who knew him upon the Fields will share our 
heartfelt sorrow in chronicling the untimely end of our late 
Editor. Poor Laurence is no morel He has fallen at the head 
of his men, gallantly leading them against the enemy. The 
cruel bullet which pierced him through has deprived the Colony 
of the services of a soldier as brave as any of the fine fellows 
who have fallen in this hateful war; has robbed us of a valued 
colleague and a faithful friend, and has nipped in the bud the 
promising career of a talented journalist and a clever man. 
Only twenty-five years of age— in the flower of his youth — a 
robust and manly fellow — Laurence has fallen in a skirmish with 
the Basutos, and will be laid in the earth in some corner of the 
territory which he has lent such good assistance in wresting 
Jrom the enemy. A man of good family and first-class educa- 
tion, a soldier who has served his Queen gallantly and well in 
Zululand as well as in Basutoland, has met his fate in some 
nameless engagement with the rebels, and will find an unmarked 
grave in the land which will soon be abandoned to them. His 
fate, though cruel, is an honoured one; surrounded by the men 
who loved him, gallantly adhering to the duty he had adopted, 
manfully serving his Queen and country, regretted by all who 
knew him, and very deeply mourned by his intimate friends, he 
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has passed away in the smoke and din of battle to the peace 
which is beyond all understanding. The trials and troubles of 
this world are no more to him, and, though in comparative 
obscurity he has met his death, his name will live wilti those 
viho value gallant deeds, his memory will be cherished by those 
who followed him, and his fate will be inscribed upon the tablets 
of the history of this country. Poor Laurence! In a cause 
which he denounced as unjust, in a war mismanaged and very 
near a possibly ignominious close, far away from friends and 
home, death has overtaken him; and the leader of our men in 
that part of Basutoland has followed Che long list of brave 
fellows who have gone before him, struck off the list of our 
volunteer anny by Basuto assegai or rebel bullet. We can 
write no more. An honest man, a true friend, and a brave 
soldier, has gone to his rest. Mis name will live. 

(Diamond Fields Advertiser). 
The news from Blocmfontein of the death of Major Laurence 
and Scrgi. Gumming, of the left wing of the Kimberley Horse, 
has caused the keenest regret and sorrow in these camps. 
Having had the pleasure of acquaintance with Major Laurence 
during the few months he spent in Kimberley before he went 
to the front, we may say that we share most fully in the general 
regret at his untimely death. We have had frequent communi- 
cations with officers serving under him, and we can say that he 
was respected by his men as a soldier and a gentleman, and 
those who left here under the impression that he was unequal 
to the command of the left wing soon had occasion to alter 
their opinion, and they acknowledged that no more competent 
or braver officer could be found amongst our forces in the field. 
The only fault they found with him was that he was not careful 
enough as to his personal safety, and it was a marvel to them 
how he escaped scatheless in the midst of the hot lire to which 
he was frequently exposed. While he questioned the soundness 
of the policy which led lo the war, he was not unmindful of a 
citiien's duty, and his martini instincts, of growth in previous 
wars, led him to offer his services as captain commanding the 
E troop of the Kimberley Horse. The difficulties he had to 
contend with in consequence of a too free system of recruiting 
were very great, and it became his duty to weed certain troops 
of members who had better never have been accepted as volun- 
teers. In this onerous task, however, he exhibited great tact 
and judgment, and his care of his men, and his anxiety to pro- 
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vide for their reasonable wants, were most c 
disapproval ofthcwarandof the incompletene! 
arrangements, as well as undisguised di^^st at the inefficient 
armament of the force from Kimberley, never for one moment 
slackened his leal and energy in the common cause, and few 
men had clearer views on the necessity for a thorough subjuga- 
tion of the Basulos (han Major Laurence. Neither the hardships 
of life at an outpost nor the dan^rers of actual conflict ever 
caused him to waver in his duty, or to regret having entered 
upon it, but, with rare calmness and self-possession, he faced 
every difficulty and succeeded in every particular. We feel 
assured that the regret with which the news of his death was 
received here was exceeded, if possible, by the sorrow of those 
under his command at Thlotse Heights at losing their gallant 
young commander. We need not dwell on his ability as an 
editor, the columns of the Diamond Nea/s while under his care 
evidence this fact, and his death is as great a toss to local 
journalism as it is to the forces serving at such unequal odds 
against the Basutos. 

(Kimberley Independent). 
We regret to have to chronicle the death of Major Laurence, 
of the Kimberley Horse, Editor and one of the proprietors of 
the Diamond News, who has been shot, tc^ether with Trooper 
Gumming, in Basutoland. Major Laurence was the son of an 
English clergyman, and was only twenty-eight years of age. 
He came to Kimberley some eighteen months ago, having 
previously been through the Zulu War, in which he filled the 
post of captain, and also acted as correspondent for a leading 
London paper. Shortly after his arrival here he took over the 
editorship of the Diamond News, which position he occupied 
until May last, when he joined with Mr. Richardson as part 
proprietor. His ability as a writer tended greatly to elevate 
the standard of that paper. About four months ago he pro- 
ceeded to Basutoland as Major commanding the left wing of 
the Diamond Fields Horse, and returned to Kimberley during 
the recent armistice for a few days. His coolness and gallantry 
in the field have always been recognised, and he will be greatly 
missed by his men, by whom he was held in the highest esteem. 
The intelligence of his death was received here yesterday with 
expressions of sincere regret, and many of the flags were hoisted 
half-mast high in token of respect for the deceased officer. We 
have no particulars of the engagement in which he met his 
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death. He will also be missed by a large number of friends in 
Kimberley, and deplored by his family and friends across the 
seas, to whom the news of his uniimely death will be a terrible 

(Diamond Fields Advertiser). 
Since our last issue we have received some particulars 
regarding the skinnish in which the gallant Major Laurence 
and the brave Sergeant Gumming lost their lives, and we lose 
no time in making them public. It appears that on the 9th 
inst. the Basutos swooped down on Thlotse Heights as vultures 
gather round their prey, and succeeded in taking away five 
horses belonging to the Transvaal Contingent. Ferreira's men 
were taken abadc at the suddenness of the raid, and turned out 
on foot or on horseback as they best could in the time. This 
movement was a somewhat disorderly one, and Major Laurence 
went with 25 Kimberley Horse to assist them. In chaining the 
spot known to local fame as ihe "Kimberley Horse Kopje," 
Sergeant Gumming was shot through the brain and was carried 
to the rear, and Major Laurence received a Martini-Henty 
bullet " at about 10 inches below the right arm-pit which came 
out at about an inch at the back of the left." An officer at the 
camp, hearing that the men were short of ammunition, pro- 
ceeded at once with five men with a further supply, and at 
about 400 yards distance from the fatal kopje (three miles from 
the camp) they met a party carrying Major Laurence. The 
officer referred to delivered over the ammunition, and the 
Uasuios were eventually driven off with considerable loss, when 
he returned in charge of his ill-fated commander. He says: 
" One look at his face convinced me that it was all over with 
him; he was unconscious, and did not recognise me at first. 
He recovered a little, knew me, and smiled. He was shot 
whilst gallantly leading on his few men against very great odds, 
exposing himself too much but ordering all his men to take 
cover. The poor fellow died at about midway between the 
kopje and the fort, after saying, ' Let me die. I am done for. 
Let me lest.' He died very hard, suffering dreadfully, the 
wound bleeding internally, I cannot write anything more 
about the gallant charge he made, nor about the loss wc have 
sustained, sutlice it to say that he did his duty nobly and ivell. 
I can hardly realise that he is dead, who only an hour or two 
ago was the soul of the force serving here. Our men are all of 
them dreadfully cut up and lament sincerely and deeply the 
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death of our Major. In him I have lost a companion and a 
brother soldier whose memory I shall always hold in the highest 

(Cap. Argu.). 

Major W. M. Laurence, recently killed in an engagement in 
Basutoland, was in command of the second contingent of the 
Diamond Fields Horse, which was raised in Kimberley in 
October last, and has been for some months past stationed at 
Thlotse Heights, in the Leribe district. Major Laurence, who 
ssrved through part of the Zulu war as an officer of the Imperial 
service, and was subsequently engaged as special correspondent 
of the Daily Ne^s, proceeded to Kimberley at the termination 
of the war, and became editor and proprietor of the Diamond 
News, Although holding the very strongest opinions on the 
subject of the ministerial policy in iSasutoland, he deemed it his 
duty to respond to the call when an appeal was made for aid in 
quelling the rebellion. He was known as a brave and popular 
officer, and has now yielded up his life in a cause which is not 
worthy of his fall. 

(Ibid). 

In one quarter of the theatre of war an otScer has been lost 
whose life was worth, we had almost said, all the guns in 
Dasutoland. 

(East London Dispatch). 

We have received the following notes from one of Captain 
E. Wienand's contingents:— 

Thlotse Heights, nth March, iSSi. 

First sunshine for weeks. Funerals of Major Laurence and 
Sergeant Gumming took place to-day at lo a.m., and was 
attended by all in the garrison. Major Laurence had won the 
respect of all here, and was a true and brave soldier. He was 
shot whilst ordering the men to take cover on the kopje. 
Sergeant Gumming was well liked in his corps. 

From Leribe, under date 23rd March, an officer writes: — 
We are knocking along up here in the same old style, waiting 
for reinforcements and domg nothing. The corps we have here 
will have served their time at the end of a month, and nearly 
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all of them will clerir oui, and 1 supjiose we shall remain here 
and enjoy another siege. The officer commanding the Kim- 
berley Horse was killed here a fortnight ago in a skirmish we 
had. He was an ex-army man, and editor of the Diamond 
News. The rebels always seem to pick off our best men- — 
worse luck. 

(Fricmi of tlu Free State). 
The late Major Laurence, K.H.— We regret to record 
to-day the death of this gallant officer, who was one of the 
proprietors of the Diamond News, and at one lime edited that 
journal. We believe that Major Laurence came to South Africa 
as correspondent of one of the London dailies during the Zulu 
War. He acted as an occasional war correspondent to this 
journal at Thlotsc Heights, and during the time the Kimberley 
Horse have bee;i stationed there has sent us many interesting 
items of news. His relief of Thiotse Heights garrison, when 
beleaguered by the enemy, will be fresh in the memory of all. 
He was killed, leading on his men, in the action near the 
Thiotse camp on the 9th inst. 

A Correspondent of the Natal Mercuiy, with Ferreira's 
Horse, writes under dale March 11, 1881 : — Another delay of a 
day in the post enables me to jot down a short account of the 
funeral of Major Laurence and Sergeant Gumming, At about 
10 a.m. the whole of the Transvaal Horse paraded, with arms 
and ammunition, under the command of Captain and Adjutant 
Dow, and the various Captains and Lieutenants of the different 
troops. After seeing some of the Native Contingent drawn up 
in front of Lieut. -Colonel Dell, Garrison Officer, we marched in 
fours across and fell in in line, leaving room for the funeral 
procession to pass. The body of Major Laurence was placed 
on our gun-carriage, which was drawn by his pair of greys, his 
charger being led with boots .and spurs reversed, as was also 
the charger of Sergeant Cumming. Although everybody was 
nearly wet through, in consequence of the dirty weather we had 
lately, they turned out well to a man, shewing in what respect 
they held their deceased comrades. In front of the corpse was 
the firing party and Stanton's Light Horse, then Lieut, -Col one! 
Bell, Major Ferreira, Dr. Taylor, and the officers of the Diamond 
Fields Horse, then the Transvaal I^lorsc and Native Contingent. 
The service was impressively read by the Rev. J. Widdicombe, 
and on the conclusion of the ceremony three volleys were fired 
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in good time, the trumpeters between e.ich volley sounding the 
"retire." Each corps then marched to their own parade ground 
and were dismissed. The good effect of llie drill which Captain 
and Adjutant \V. K. Uow has been able to put the Transvaal 
Horse through was shewn in the manner in which the men 
marched and perfonred the evolutions reqiiired, and credit is 
due to the whole forre, from the Diamond Fields Horse to the 
Native Contingent, for the manner in which they turned out 
and behaved. 
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